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| “Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munie- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Paesivent oF 
tee Usrrep Srates, but the Commaxper or THE Army, 
HAS POWER TO onDER TUF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES..... From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war. 
Ctvit, servile, or forcign, from that instant the war Soman 
of Congress extend to interference with the institation of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IX wuteu pr « AN BE INTERFERED 
wird, from a claim of indemnity for staves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war powor. 1 say it is ‘ war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and must CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO TRE LAWS oF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE or THEM. When two hostile armies are sct in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADaMs, 
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Refuge of Oppression. | 
ABOLITION BLASPHEMY, | 


r endeavors in vain, by constant 
ty relieve itself of its superabounding pro- 
Here is the latest discharge :-— 


Boston (our 


nom 
> and Cheever blaspheme, and the whole 
¢ anti-slavery zealots, whether in prose or 
itrage the very elementary principles of 
i faith and doctrine, by their extravagant 
otivable theories, and by their wilful re- 
‘bmit to the will of Heaven. Since the 
God furnishes no countenance for their fool- 
| wicked attempts to change the social 
{ millions of human beings, by carnage and 
mmission of the whole dark catalogue of crime, 
thor reject entirely the revealed counsel of 
; The first class are 





{ wrest it to their views, 


ved infidels, like multitudes in the abolition 
-<: or they wake a God for themselves, to be 
exponent, not of his deerees, but of their own 


os. in as true a sense as the ancient Pagan had 
lols to represent his own depraved appetites, or 
African of to-day creates the object of his 
ling worship out of the bones of inferior ani- 
and clay,and rags. And it is only too true of 
many of those of a higher class of sentiment, among 
the devotees of anti-slavery delusions, that their re- 
‘ion, if they possess any, is not that of Christ, but 
ould have become them just as truly if they had 
in the old heathen times, and had worshipped 
tthe shrines of Apollo, Mars and Venus, or even 
if they bowed in the temples of Hindoo devo- 
Ina word, their religion is not that which 
has lifted “a world lying in wiekedness” to the stan- 
lard of Christian civilization, and by disciplining, pu- 
sing, and ¢levating the spiritual nature of man, had 

“ Raised a mortal to the skies,” 


tit is one that marks the retrograde progress of 
race, and its lapse into the vices and crimes of a 
ous age. 
luke, for example, those lines of the verses of Dr. 
Holmes, which have been bruited abroad through 


ition newspapers, with glowing culogiums, as we 
ieve they were first pronounced by the writer 
self, at some public gathering, and received with 
scriminating applause. No matter whether it 
fers to slavery—a species of service which has ex- 


isted unrebuked, and sometimes has been specially 
warranted, under every biblical dispensation—or to 
the rebellion, in relation to which we may say, that 
the Lord did not always give the victory to his 
wen people; but, on the other hand, frequently 
rebuked their sins and vain-gloryings by giving them 
yp to defeat and slaughter by his enemies and their 
the idea of the lines in question is simply im- | 
It says in terms, “ We cannot of curseives | 


ngle the monster,’ and if thou, Lord, do not do 

‘ for us, the very gospel of peace proclaimed for us 

n Heaven is a mockery.” Shall vain and mortal 
mar 


Rejudge his justice—be the god of God!” 


Referring to the liberation and employment of 
slaves of rebels by the Government, the Courter 
ves in this crazy manner :-- 


\part from the natural repulsiveness of the mea- 
sure, and its contemptible meanness, it may well be 
racterized as “the sum of all villanies.” To 
pursue the “ policy,” as now authorized by the War 
epartinent, and commended by the abolition press, 
! rmily of unparalleled magnitude, before which 

ver crimes in the history of mankind sink into 
waltce wsignificance. It will lose us our cause, 

pu sued, and expose us justly to the contempt, as 
Well as the execrations of the whole human race. It 
tbe carried out ;—but if the revolting senti- 

nent and principle of the North did not rise up 
against it, and hurl the perpetrators of such an in- 
ferna’ outrage from their stools, we might well ex- 
‘the vengeance of an offended Heaven, perhaps 
lace the now smiling North as desolate as the 


“Cites of the Plain.” 
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THE NEW YORK ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





ne of the smallest and snuggest institutions in 
m land is the New York Anti-Slavery Society. 

a udiences are invariably small, the speakers are 

tants intellectually, and everything is on the 
pred limited seale, except the opinions which the 
Srtors entertain of themselves, and the impudence 
with which they set up doctrines for the guidance of 
the rest of mankind. The session of this society 


+} 





\ ! : 
x . he Pore ~ judging from the reports that have 
Ae Os, iv speakers, whose names are known 
h are the same men and women that have 
harangued to diminutive andiences in this city, 
— elsewhere in the State, annually, for any num- 
PP pee Wo omse The war, which makes gaps 
" protessions—gaps that are felt in soci- 
. Snot do society the favor of taking away 
vie, even the least of these valiant talkers. Should 
,¢ War last ten years, these men, being prodigious- 


w us 


7 ) 
ety—doe 





lv ablechodi re * : . 
sannal vodied as a class, would still be found at their 
. re 


‘union, making their same old philanthrop- 

Fee Peeches im the same old misanthropic way. The 
reas tated Press reporter very sensi ly abstained | 
ries. a word of the speeches this year, but | 

hone stn the resolutions worth telegrapbing. Per- 
mt ee Ards, because they exhibit, in new bright- | 
‘he spirit and temper of this little knot of ul- | 
— After a congratulation to the “ friends of! 
*edom " on the cheerful course that things are tak- 
tion Prete) Promises to “sustain the Emancipa- 
me sant of Abraham Lincoln.” There 
drenes A aoe so delightfully unsophisticated as to 
riginal rene hour has at last come when these 
ad et Seni would shoulder their muskets 
anrthing b 'e war. The word “sustain” means 
my » Sows fighting, in the vocabulary of these 
lutions sty spouting about it, and passing reso- 
his is the - it, 500 miles from the battle-field. 
tion. But = that they “sustain” the proclama- 
the Preside ey do not say that they will “ sustain ” 
carefal not nt even to that extent. They are very 
him. fer... PUt in a word of commendation for 
hot their game to commend anybody but 

The very idea of the society—the only 
& at its tre satisfy the eynics who make speech- 
white sat ors mgt to quarrel with all the 
ery, ther ans mankind. Like most radical reform- 
amines a ght with the most unyielding ferocity 
ence it is th who come nearest to their notions. 
some of the at the President and his Cabinet, and 
of the leading members of the Republican par- 


tr, @ 2 . . 
Philosophens the ugliest tirades of these unhappy 


‘ hey do not call the President hard names in 


Mfr but the absence of all praise of 
te hard theorems of confidence in him, shows 
their wn they are to be suited. All measures but 
Pat Fin ~ bey only « half-way ” measures with them. 

: ork Journal of Commerce. 
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REBELS AND COPPERHEADS. 
SPEECH OF 
HON. HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the Senate of the United States, Feb. 21, 1863. 








Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts. Mr. President: It 
is hard, indeed, to sit here in silence and listen, day 
after day, to such speeches as have just fallen from 
the lips of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Powell.) 
That Senator rises here to-day, and, before the Sen- 
ate and the country, pronounces a high-wrought eu- 
logium upon a body of men calling themselves Ken- 
tucky Democrats, who have put forth an address, in 
this hour of public danger, which the loyal heart of 
America instinctively pronounces treasonable to the 
nation. Sir, the clear vision of loyal patriotism, 
which strips pretension of its disguises, sees that this 
address was inspired by the sweltered venom of re- 
pressed treason. Yes, sir, the unclouded reason of 
men, whose hearts throb with emotions of patriotism 
—men whose souls are unstained—see and feel and 
realize that an address which now demands an “ ar- 
mistice ” with treason, which “ instructs Senators 
and Representatives to oppose any aid in the further 
prosecution of this war” for the existence of the na- 
tion, by “furnishing either men or money,” was con- 
ceived by traitor brains and penned by traitor hands. 
The Senator from Kentucky desires that this trea- 
sonable address shall go upon the records of the Sen- 
ate, as an honor to the men who penned it, and as 
an evidence of the infamy of the government of the 
United States. I, too, desire to have it go upon the 
enduring records of my country, for those records 
will bear to all coming generations the damning ev- 
idence that the men who conceived that address, the 
men who penned that address, the men who signed | 
that address, the men who issued that address, and | 
the men who applaud that address, are traitors to 
their country and its Democratic institutions. (Ap- | 
plause in the galleries.) 

The President pro tempore. Order! The Chair | 
will be obliged to order the galleries to he cleared | 
forthwith, if this offence be repeated. It is in con- | 
tempt of the body to commit demonstrations of ap- | 
plause or disapprobation. It is not admissible, and 
will not be allowed. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir, I desire 
that this disloyal address shall go upon the records 
of the Senate of the United States. Let those en- 
during records carry down to the coming ages the 
infamous fact that the Democracy of Kentucky, 
whose hearts are sweltering with the poisoned ven- 
om of baflled treason, arraign and denounce the gal- 
lant sons of the Northwest, who rushed to save that | 
State from traitor hordes, for “overrunning the 
State,’ “destroying houses, and fencing of farms 
and lots,” “ sacking houses of peaceful citizens,” and 
“robbing them of their silver-ware, stock, and pro- 
visions.” Let those records, too, transmit to after- 
times the evidence that these Kentucky Democrats | 
denounce the Chief Magistrate of the Republic fer | 
“permitting his wagon masters and others, with 
armed soldiers, to seize the corn, oats and hay of our 
citizens for the use of his armies.” Yes, sir, let these 
records bear evidence that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky causes to be inscribed upon the archives of the 
nation this wicked arraignment of the President of 
the United States, this bitter and slanderous denun- 
ciation of the brave men of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
of the great Northwest, who for many weary months 
have traversed that Commonwealth to protect her 
loyal sons from the sabers and bayonets of her apos- 
tate sons—her Buckner, her Breckinridge, ber Mar- 
shall, her Morgan, and their compeers in treason. 
Let this evidence of the gratitude, aye, and the jus- 
tice, too, of the Democracy of Kentucky and their 
Senator, for the toils, sufferings, and deaths of the 
brave soldiers who have borne the cause of United 
America upon their boyonets over the hills and fields 
of “the dark and bloody ground,” go upon the re- 
cord; let the eulogium pronounced to-day by the 
Senator from Kentucky go also upon the record ; 
and let the loyal heart of America decide whether 
that address is loyal to the Union and the rights of 
man, and whether that eulogium is worthy of a loy- 
al American Senator. 

Mr. President, when rebel batteries opened their 
consuming fires upon Fort Sumter, and its few hero- 
ic but starving defenders, till the glorious old flag of 
United America came down, and the banner of arm- 
ed treason waived in haughty triumph over its bat- 
tered walls and its scarred and smoking ruins, patri- 
otism summoned the loyal men of the Republic to 
forget party obligations, and remember only that 
they had a country to serve and to save. Loving 
my country, my whole country with intense, vehe- 
ment, and passionate affection, as the land in which 
were garnered up the highest hopes of the present 
and of the coming generations of toiling millions, I 
resolved to do all I could by word and by deed to 
unite the loyal people of America in one mighty ef- 
fort to preserve the unity of the Republic, maintain 
the authority of the government, and perpetuate the 
national life. And, sir, amid detraction, obloquy 
and reproach, I have striven to keep that vow made 
to my country and my God, when armed treason 
plunged the nation into the fire and blood of civil 
war, to eternize human slavery, and perpetuate the 
ascendency of man-owners in the councils of this 

Christian and democratic Republic. To-day, twenty- 
three companies of volunteers are in the field, bat- 
tling for their country, — mainly by my ef- 
forts, and officered chiefly by my selection, and nev- 
er did I think of the political sentiments of the gal- 
lant men commissioned upon my recommendation. 
More than two hundred gallant soldiers have enter- 
ed the field bearing commissions in the volunteers or 
regular army, secured to them by my efforts. 

Never have I paused to ask, what were the party 
relations of men who were ready to bare their bo- 
soms to shot, shell. and steel of armed traitors. Some 
of them now sleep in their bloody shrouds on strick- 
en fields; others Ne maimed in hospitals, or bending 
beneath the diseases of the camps, are away among 
kindred and friends, while their comrades still live 
to battle for their country. But Republican and 
Democrat alike, among them, will ever bear witness 
that their party relations never commended them to 

my regard or to my support. Here, in this Cham- 
ber, I have ever striven to keep the vow of patriot- 
ism imposed upon loyal men of every creed, when 
the storm of war swept over the land. Measures of 
transcendent importance have engaged the atten- 
tion of, and nearly four thousand eight hundred 
names of military officers, from second lieutenants 
up to major generals, have before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and that committee, four 
Republicans and three Democrats, upon all these 
measures and all these candidates, has never given 
a party vote. No, sir, never has my committee di- 
vided as Republicans and as Democrats upon either 











the committee, I am sure, can say of me and my ; 


Republican associates, what I take pride in saying 
of them, that we have inquired, not what were the } 
partisan opinions of candidates, but only, can they | 
render service to their endangered country ? 

That patriotism, which embraces the whole coun- | 
try, comprehends the mighty interest of the present 
and the future of the Republic, bids us all subordi- 
nate the temporary claims of party to the enduring 
interests of our country. The needs of our country, 
the pressing exigencies of this hour of profound anx- | 
iety, when the heart of the patriot throbs heavily 
for the uncertain future of the Republic, bid us for- 
get, forgive, unite, lock step, and move on, shoulder 
to shoulder, to the rescre of our periled land. Iam 
and ever have been ready, in obedience to the voice 
of ads to go as far as he who would go furthest | 
in burying the idle feuds engendered by the contests | 
of the past, and in binding together the men of every 
creed in one mighty host, moved by one overmaster- 
ing impulse. But, sir, my ear is pained, and my 
soul is made sick, by these fierce, bitter, and malig- | 
nant assaults of men who heed the claims of mere 
partizanship rather than the lofty demands of an all- 
embracing patriotism. Day after day, for month 





.| after month, the nation has had dinned into its | 


weary ear, these bitter, false, and unreasonable crit- | 
icisms of men whose petty prejudices against men | 
with whom they differed about questions of adminis- 
tration in other days—men whose attachments to 
and sympathies for the rebel chiefs, their late trust- 
ed and honored leaders, make them forgetful of the | 
lofty claims of their country. Duty to our periled 
country, to our brave men whose manly bosoms are 
bared to the shots and shells, the sabers and bayo- 
nets of rebel battalions, demands that we should no 
longer be silent, that we should unmask these fac- 
tionists, strip the disguises from off these rebel sym- 
pathizers, and let them stand forth in all their nak- 
edness to the indignant and withering scorn of a 
betrayed and insulted nation. 

Sir, these malignant factionists, these rebel sym- 
pathizers, emboldened by the charity and silence of 
loyal men, forget who they are and what they are. 
If these men who have only tender words for trea- 
son and traitors whose hands are reeking with the 
fresh blood of our friends and kindred fallen in the 
cause of our menaced country, while they pour out 
bitter reproaches upon their own government, and 
heap their maledictions upon the heads of patriotic 
men who give their days and nights to their coun- 
try, have forgotten who they are and what they 
are, the nation has not ceased to remember who and 
what they are. Yes, sir, the nation remembers the 
associations, the words and acts of the Senator from 
Kentucky and his confederates, in and out of Con- 
gress, who have no words of rebuke for armed trea- 
son, who send to our brave soldiers battling for their 
country no word of cheer or hope. I tell the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, I tell bis associates in these 
chambers, | tell the malignant factionists of the East 
and of the West, that the nation, in its magnanimi- 
ty, may forgive, but never can forget it. 

History will write it down for after times, that 
these malignant slanderers of the government, these 
factionists, who pronounce the President a tyrant 
and a usurper, who decry the credit of the nation, 
discourage enlistments, counsel desertion, threaten 
resistance to legal authority, plot in the dark, secret 
councils of the Knights of the Golden Circle, and 
demand an armistice to negotiate an inglorious peace 
with the rebels in arms, were the trusted associates 
and ever obedient followers of Jefferson Davis and 
his rebel compeers. History will write it down that 
these sympathizers with rebels were ever swift to 
obey the commands of the rebel chiefs, when they 
were the leaders of Africanized Democracy, wheth- 
er those commands were to repeal the Missouri pro- 
hibition, to seize the ballot-boxes of infant Kansas, 
murder brave free State men, frame and support 
the Lecompton constitution, stuff ballot-boxes, ap- 
plaud fillibuster raids upon border nations, approve 
Dred Scott decisions, misrepresent and slander pat- 
riotie men for clinging to the principles and policy 
of the Republican fathers, or to give assurances that 
the incoming administration would not be permitted 
to enforce the authority of the nation in the seced- 
ing States. Yes, sir, history will record the fact that 
Davis and his abhorred compeers in treason left 
these chambers with the assured confidence of con- 
viction that these men, who now brand Abraham 
Lincoln a tyrant and a usurper, would: divide and 
distract the North, throttle loyal men in their tracks, 
and thus shield the traitors in their dismemberment 
of the Union. History will record the fact that 
when the old flag of the Union went down at Sum- 
ter, beneath the devouring batteries, and the con- 
federate flag of treason went up, the nation, inspir- 
ed by the fires of outraged patriotism, rose in sub- 
lime majesty, forced the unwilling to raise the na- 
tional flag, and the government to defend with all 
the nation’s resources its menaced life. History will 
record, too, the fact that these sympathizers with re- 
bels bowed before the majestic uprising of the peo- 
ple, bided their hour, villified first the supporters of 
the government in measured phrases, and then, 
when misfortunes came upon the nation, when the 
high-wrought expectations of the people were doom- 
ed to disappointment, when mourning was in man 
homes, and anxiety for the loved and the absent fill- 
ed the hearts of many households, they broke the si- 
jence and inaction imposed by the people in the first 
bright ardor of insulted patriotism, pronounced the 
President a usurper and a tyrant, the government 
a despotism, demanded peace on any terms, and 
sent words of hope and cheer to the rebel leaders, 
whose hands are red with the blood of our murder- 
ed countrymen. 

Sir, these men and these presses that are now as- 
sailing the President and the government in meas- 
ureless and vituperative phrases, decrying the credit 
of the nation, "signer, that the subjugation of 
the rebellion by armed force is an impossibility, 
demanding peace at the cost of a broken, dismem- 
bered, and Eascnered Union, predicting the disrup- 
tion of the now loyal States, thus sowing seeds that 
may ripen into the bitter fruits of alienation, hatred 
and strife, are playing the role in this drama of civil 
war marked out by the rebel chiefs ere they left 
these chambers to raise the standard of revolt. Do 
these men and these presses believe they can delude 
and deceive the American people ? Sir, the intel- 
ligent patriotism of the le will not permit the 
Democracy of Kentucky, nor of the Free States, to 

lay the role of secession under the thin disguises of 
mocracy- Does not the Senator from Kentucky 
and his confederates know that this abhorred and 
accursed rebellion, born of the fell spirit of slavery, 
was plotted by Democrats, organized peta 
and inaugurated by Democrats? Do they not know 
that Democrats raised the banners of revolt, and 
dragged their cowardly and reluctant ts in 
the confederate States into civil war ? they not 
know that this is a Democratic insurrection? Do 
they not know that Stephens and Toombs and 
Clingman and Benjamin had to turn Democrats be- 
fore they could treason? Do they not know 
that a man must turn Democrat before he can be a 


| 














measures ormen. My Democratic associates upon 


itor? Do they not know that every willing lead- 
crof this rebellion would hn da oe 


crati¢ tieket ? Do they not know that eve 


traitor , weeks about leaving New England out in thewole., 


in armis hails and weleowes Democratic victories? | but I am quite sure the men who so flippantly talk | 


Do they not know that every vituperative phrase 
they utter against the administration in these cham- 
bers, in State Legislatures, in Democratic Conven- 
tions, before the people,or in their presses, excites reb- 
el hopes, fires rebel hearts, and nerves rebel arms ? 
Sir, I should think the Senator from Kentucky, 
and the men who unite with him in these wicked 
denunciations of the administration, would feel the 


blush of conscious shame mantling their cheeks when | of the Union. 
their words are hailed and applauded by the men} the Marshal of the 
they once followed, whose counsels they shared for |“ whelps,” may appease the wrath of those chivalric | 
so many years, whose souls are stained with treason, | men to whom her puritanism is a rock of offence. 


ard whose hands are red with the warm blood of 
our murdered countrymen. The land resounds with 
the tread of half a million of rebel Democrats, ready 
to pour their murderous fires into the living bosoms 
of our kindred and brothers, who have left their 
homes to uphold the cause of their country. You 
hear the sound of rebel cannon, you see the flashing 
of rebel guns, and you rekindle the zeal of these 
Democratic rebels, and dampen the ardor and the 
hopes of your loyal countrymen by renewed assaults 
upon the administration in whose hands are the is- 
sues of the struggle, so far as they depend upon bu- 
man agency, by proclaiming the hopeless character 
of the contest, by demanding compromise and peace 
dictated by rebel bayonets. 

Sir, we are often reminded that the land is dotted 
over with the graves of our countrymen who have 
fallen in this rebellion. Who filled those graves 
with the bodies of our murdered countrymen? Ev- 
ery bullet fired in this unholy rebellion at the hearts 
of our Joyal countrymen, battling beneath the old 
flag of United America, was fired by a disloyal Dem- 
ocrat; for a man has to be a Democrat before he 
can be a traitor. Sir, the brave and devoted men 
who have followed to the field the flag of their coun- 
try, who stood by that flag with unswerving fidelity 
through sunshine and storm, amid the diseases of the 
camp and the dangers of the battle-field, and who 
now sleep in their bloody shrouds, went down by 
the shots and shells fired by disloyal Democrats. 
The brave men who fill the hospitals, or linger 
among their kindred and friends, maimed by 
wounds, were maimed by bullets fired by rebel 
Democrats. Tens of thousands of fathers and moth- 
ers, brothers and sisters, wives and children, are 
mourning for the loved and the lost who went down 
in the storm of battle or by the fatal diseases of the 
camps in this Democratic rebellion. Fathers and 
mothers who are mourning over lost sons, were made 
childless by rebel Democrats. Wives made widows 
in this war were made widows by the bullets of re- 
bel Democrats. Orphan children were made or- 
phans by Democratic shot and shell. The flags of 
the Repnblic, riddled and torn by shot and shell, 
were riddled and torn by the shot and shell aimed 
by rebel Democrats. 

Let the fathers and mothers, the brothers and sis- 
ters, the wives and children of loyal America re- 
member that these sons and brothers, husbands and 
fathers, have fallen in an accursed rebellion, born of 
the dark spirit of slavery, and plotted, organized 
and inaugurated by Democratic leaders, and fought 
by rebel Democrats who howl with fiendish joy 
when their Democratic sympathizers hurl their 
fierce maledictions against the government, or win 
a victory over the supporters of the administration. 
Let the heroic men who are bearing the cause of 
United America and of the rights of human nature 
in thg land of the rebellion, ever remember around 
their camp fires, on their weary marches, on picket 
duty, in storm and darkness, and on the perilous 
ridges of battle, that the foe around them and before 
them, pouring leaden rain and iron hail into their 
bosoms, are traitor Democrats fighting to dismember 
the Union, and blot our native land from the map 
of nations. Let them remember that these rebel le- 
gions who are hurling death into their ranks are lis- 
tening with hungry ears to the maledictions hurled 
at the President by rebel sympathizers in the loyal 
States, and watching their action and shouting over 
any Democratic victories won against the adminis- 
tration as the triumph of friends and allies. Let 
them remember, too, that in the loyal States the 
apologists of treason and of traitors, the vituperators 
of the government and the intriguants who would 
baffle the policy of the administration and sacrifice 
the unity of the Republic by an inglorious and dis- 
honorable peace, are Democrats, who give to party 
what should be given to their country, rent and torn 
by civil war. 

Sir, with the damning fact plain to the full com- 
prehension of mankind, that Democratic leaders 
plotted for years this wicked rebellion, that they in- 
augurated and proclaimed it, that they have for 
nearly two years put forth the most gigantic efforts 
to dismember their country and blot the Republic 
of the United States from the list of nations, men in 
these loyal States, calling themselves Democrats, 
denounce the government and the acts of the gov- 
ernment, defame the men who are struggling to car- 
ry the country through the impending contest, en- 


courage men not to enlist, and to leave the ranks of | P 


the country’s defenders, demand peace at the cer- 
tain cost of the integrity of the Union, and call upon 
their Representatives to withhold men and money 
from the government. 

Sir, spies and traitors fill the land, and skulkiug 
neutrals everywhere abound. But the other day, a 
convention of men calling themselves Democrats, 
rather than secessionists, met at Hartford. Much 
doubt has existed concerning the pu of the 
Hartford Convention that assembled during the war 
of 1812, but no one will ever entertain a doubt of 
the purposes of the Hartford Convention assembled 
oot the throes of fratricidal strife. This convention 
reflected the opinions and sentiments of Toucey, 
Seymour, Eaton, and other men tainted with the 
leprosy of moral treason. The resolutions adopted 
by the Convention are tainted with treason, and 
the speeches before the convention were inspired by 
that fell and malignant partizanship which extin- 
guishes the generous and ennobling spirit of patriot- 
ism. The master mind of this convention of the 
Connecticut Democracy denounced the war as “a 
crusade against a portion of the country and its in- 
stitutions.” He declared that “the Democracy of 
Connecticut will defy Abraham Lincoln in all his 
unconstitutional acts. We will say to him, pass mi- 
litia bill after militia bill; but when you undertake 
to take away from the captain general of this State 
the command of the guardians of the State, we will 
say to you, you shall not go one step further.” An- 
other orator e of “the arrests made by this ty- 
rannical administration,” and in connection with the 
subject said, “ we shall say to the government, ‘lay 
hands on a citizen of Connecticut, and, by the gods, 
you shall die, or I will!’” He said, “a friend of 
mine asked me what I would do if Carr 
should undertake to arrest me. | said, ‘I would kill 
him, damn bim! I would kill him!’ And I say to 
you, if one of these infamous whelps should attem 
to arrest any oP oe without due process of law, kill 


him, damn him! kill him!” And this convention 
of New nd Democrats responded, “ kill him, 
damn him! him !” 


Sir, we have heard much said during the past few 


of leaving New England out in the cold, would not 
leave out the man who uttered that sentiment, nor | 
the men who responded to it. He and they are | 
quite too mach in harmony with the assailants of 
New England to be thrust from them. Perhaps 
these avowals of the Democrats ot Connecticut may 
soften the hearts of the Puritan haters who conceiv- 
| ed the idea of thrusting New England from the pale 
Perhaps this brutal threat to murder 
Jnited States or any of bis 





Who knows but that this manifestation of profanity 
and pugnacity of the copperheads of the Bast may 
have been only a Yankee trick tocommend puritan- 
ic New England tothe copperheads of the West, who 
prate about leaving New England out in the cold ? 


Mr. Turpre. If the Senator from Massachusetts 
will allow me, I du not think that any person has 
seriously contemplated anything like a secession of 
the Fast or of the South. I believe, as far as this 
talk of leaving New England out in the cold is con- 
cerned, it has only been to allow Massachusetts to 
have the benefit of the draft. 


Mr. Witson. Mr. President, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts needs no defence in these halls. 
There was a time when men of acknowledged ca- 
pacity and character dashed their heads against 
Plymouth Rock ; but they were hurled back then as 
the old rock dashes back the waves of the Atlantic. 
I have no explauation or defence to make for Mas- 
sachusetts or for New England against the assaults 
of men tainted with moral treason. No son of New 
England should deign to defend her against the 
puny assaults of the men who are proud to echo the 
slanders of King James and his courtiers upon the 
Puritans of his age. The man who would weaken 
the bonds of the Union, who would sow the seeds of 
alienation and distrust between this people, bound 
together by the associations and memories of the past 
and the hopes of the future—by a thousand ties of 
interest, kindred, and affection—is in his heart dis- 
loyal to the country, and he would be a traitor were 
he not a coward. 

The President of the United States has been de- 
nounced here, day after day, as a tyrant and usur- 
per, and the Senator from Kentucky talks about the 
usurpations of the President. ‘The history of these 
days of trial will prove to all who come after us that 
never in the history of mankind has it happened that 
any Government has been so charitable, so humane, 
so forgiving to traitors in arms, or to men in sympa-! 
thy with traitors in arms. The President has a heart | 
as soft and as tender as a mother sitting beside the | 
cradle of her sick babe. Throughout this fratricidal 
war, the President, oppressed by day and by night | 
with anxieties and labors enough to break down any | 
man in America, has ever been charitable, kind, for- | 
giving to the men who are striving to destroy this | 
splendid fabric of free government, and the not less | 
guilty men who are plotting to aid this foul and} 
wicked work of treason. And yet this man, this) 
Chief Magistrate of whom history will say he had | 
too much heart, too much of the milk of human | 
kindness in him to do inflexibly the stern duties that | 
belong to his office in these days of lawlessness, vio- | 
lence and blood, is denounced here and elsewhere, | 
day after day, as a usurper and a tyrant, and his| 
mild and humane administration is denounced as a} 
crushing despotism. These utterances are in every | 
sense false, unjustly, wickedly false, and this will be 
the judgment of the country and of the Christian | 
and civilized world of the present and of coming | 
generations, As I have witnessed his tender mercy, | 
his charity, his considerate kindness toward these 
men whose hands are dripping with the blood of our | 
loyal countrymen, I have prayed for one hour of | 
Andrew Jackson. Instead of being a tyrant and a} 
usurper, Abraham Lincoln has dealt too gently with | 
the wickedest rebellion the world ever saw. Never | 
has history written in its immortal pages of any 
chief magistrate in all the ages, such forbearance, | 
such leniency, such considerate tenderness for how- 
lers and treasonable conspirators as Abraham Lin- | 
coln has shown during this causeless insurrection. | 
Humanity can never summon Abraham Lincoln be- | 
fore the bar of the nations, or before the throne of | 
the living God, to answer for deeds of cruelty or in- | 
justice to his fellow-man. 

But, sir, all these cruel assaults upon the Presi- | 
dent of the United States develop the animus, the | 
intention, the purpose of the men who make them. | 
But their poisoned arrows fall harmless at the Presi- | 
dent’s feet. Sir, this class of men are rapidly de- | 
fining their unpatriotic —— The intelligent 
patriotism of the country will not fail to see and to 
condemn this blind, unreasoning fanaticism of Demo- 
| cratic partisanship. The loyal men of the Republic, 
|in the Fight of passing events, are coming to under- 
| stand the relations of these unscrupulous Democratic 
artisans. They see that these men are now play- 

ing the parts Jefferson Davis expected they would 
lay in favor of rebellion, by distracting and divid- 
ing the people of the loyal States. As their unpa- 
triotic purposes are disclosed to the comprehension 
of the country, the fires of patriotism blaze up anew 
in the East and in the West. The currents of pub- 
lic sentiment are setting now in support of the Na- 
tional Government, and these mighty currents will 
roll over and carry under rebels and rebel sympa- 
thizers. Our heroic men in the field, by battalions, 
regiments and brigades, are sending home to these 
sympathizers with armed traitors their stern and 
scathing condemnation. The heroic Rosecrans ut- 
ters the general voice of our armies when he tells 
these advocates of “ peace on any terms,” that “ he 
who entertains the sentiment is fit only to be a slave ; 
he who utters it at this time is, moreover, a traitor 
to his country, who deserves the scorn and contempt 
of all honorable men.” Yes, sir, the brave men who 
are fighting our battles in the field, who are pouring 
out their blood for their country iike autumnal rains, 
whose bosoms are bared to the balls and bayonets of 
Southern Democratic traitors, are turning for a mo- 
ment their faces from the foe to denounce the wan- 
ton and reckless Democratic partisans in their rear 
who sympathize with the armed traitors who are 
shooting them down in front. These men, who 
for months have had nothing but soft words for trai- 
tors and bitter re hes for loyal men, are quak- 
ing and cowering the rising patriotism of the 
nation. Yes, sir, these men, who with proud and 
haughty mien have hurled their defiance at the 
President, and heaped reproaches upon patriotic 
men ling to save their endangered country, 
are shrinking under the indignant reproaches of the 
heroic men who are bearing upon their bayonets, in 
the land of the rebellion, the authority of the Gov- 
ernment and the perpetuity of the Republic. 

No wonder the fires of patriotism are rekindling 
in the hearts of the people, as the unpatriotic pur- 
ac ull Democratic sympathizers with rebels are 

i . No wonder that our gallant soldiers send 
from around their camp fires, and from the fielus of 
conflict, the words of stinging rebuke that 

now ring in the ears of these Democratic a i 
of slave masters’ treason. Patriotism sees and feels 




















end realizes that ewery word uttered against the 
Government, every vote given against the Govern- 
ment, every act performed tending to thwart the 
efficiency of the Government, fires the heart and 
weapons the hand of the rebellion. Brave soldiers 
in front of the rebel legions know that every Demo- 
cratic word of apology for or sympathy with traitors, 
every word uttered against the war policy of the 
Administration, every Democratic victory over the 
men in the loyal States, who never fired upon their 
country’s flag or its brave defenders, electrifies rebel 
camps, raises high rebel hopes, and nerves the rebel 
arms. The soldiers of the Republic, in the face of 
rebel armies, see and feel and realize that the blind 
zeal of Democratic partisans, who give to party 
what is due to their country, prompts the rebels to 
put forth the most gigantic efforts for the dismember- 
ment of the Union, gives that courage totheir coun- 
cils and that vigor to their action, which can only be 
baffled by the sacrifice of the blood and the lives of 
their comrades in arms. 

But a few days ago, the Senator from Towa placed 
in my hands a letter from a gallant Admiral now on 
the coast of the Carolinas, in which he said that the 
first news they had of the election of Horatio Sey- 
mour last autumn was from the pickets of the ene- 
my, who taunted our soldiers with the defeat of their 
friends in the Empire State. These victories over 
the Administration, these denunciations of the Presi- 
dent as a tyrant and usurper, these violent proposi- 
tions in legislative assemblies, these sympathizing 
resolutions and speeches in Democratic conventions, 
these plottings of men who mourn over our victories 
and rejoice over our defeats, carry joy into rebel 
councils, and raise cheers of triumph around rebel 
camp fires. The army sees all this, the people, too, 
see this, and thousands who were ready to “ let err- 
ing sisters depart .in peace,” seeing the tone and 
temper of the army, and the loyalty and devotion of 
the men of the army, and the rising hopes and pa- 
triotism of the American people, are pronouncing 
that the war must be fought to a successful conelu- 
sion. I tell the men whose words and deeds are 
quoted and commended by rebel presses, rebel lead- 
ers and rebel armies, that they will go down beneath 
the withering scorn and stern condemnation of the 
American people, from whose verdict there lies no 
appeal. 

I have no disposition Mr. President, to reproach 
loyal men of Democratic faith who have stood by 
their country with unfaltering fidelity. I thank God 
that there are Democrats in public life and in pri- 
vate life whose every word and every act has been 
given to the cause of their country. Tens of thou- 
sands of men who voted in 1860 for Douglas, many 
who voted for the apostate Bell and for Breckinridge 
the traitor, are now periling their lives for their 
country. I am, sir, for my country, and for my 
whole country. I am for constitutional government 
and for republican institutions; and I am for the 
man, no matter with what party he may have acted, 
who is ready now by word or by deed to support the 
country and its free institutions, now menaced by 
this Democratic slaveholders’ rebellion. 

We are told, sir, that we have departed from the 
doctrines of the resolution introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky. 
Sir, I voted for that resolution in good faith, and I 
stand by it to-day in good faith. I believed then 
the sole purpose of the Government to be the sup- 
pression of the rebellion and the establishment of 
the constitutional authority of the Government of 
the United States; and I now believe that purpose 
to be the suppression of the rebellion and the estab- 
lishment of the constitutional authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. But, sir, this rebel- 
lion was born of slavery, and the experience of near- 
ly two years teaches us that slavery is a source of 
power to the rebellion. The breaking down of sla- 
very insures the triumph of the country, and saves 
the precious blood of its brave defenders. Patriot- 
ism and humanity alike demand that we should strike 
down a system that plunged the nation into the 
abyss of revolution and civil war—a system that has 
been a potent instrument in the hands of the rebel 
leaders. It is the physical power of the rebellion; 
it has sown and reaped, planted and gathered, two 
crops to feed the rebel armies. Sir, I would strike 
down slavery because slavery is the source and power 
of the rebellion, and thus insure the endurin 
triumph of the country. I would take the slave, a 
I would use him to save the labor, the blood and the 
lives of my countrymen in the field. You can take 
the father from the children that bear bis name and 
inherit his blood; you can take the son from his pa- 
rents, from the father who begat him and the mother 
that bore him; you can take the brother from the 
brothers and sisters who love him; you can take the 
husband from the wife of his bosom, and send those 
fathers and husbands, sons and brothers, to the bat- 
tle-field, to be torn and maimed by shot and shell, or 
to perish by disease ; but Democratic Senators tell 
us that we must not, shall not, take the slaves of 
rebel masters to lighten the toils of our soldiers or to 
fight the battles of the Republic. The slaves of 
rebels, or rather the rights of rebels in slaves, are 
more sacred in the eyes of Democratic Senators 
than are the lives of the fathers, the husbands and 
the sons of our ever loyal countrymen. Senators 
would not use the slave for military purposes. I 
would. 1 would use every man in America to put 
down this unhallowed rebellion, and to secure peace 
and repose to our now distracted and bleeding coun- 
try. 

The Constitution of the United States empowers 
the Government to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
pus in times of insurrection or rebellion. My judg- 
ment tells me that the President of the United 
States has the power in time of insurrection or re- 
bellion to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. The 
power by the Constitution is confided to the govern- 
ment, to the President or Con , or both. If 
there is no law upon the statute cach and insurrec- 
tion or revolution is sweeping over the land, and 
Congress is not in session, has not the President of 
the United States, in an hour like that, the power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus? If he has not 
that power, he ought to have it. The Executive 
should be clothed with that power; and I am among 
those who believe that our fathers made a Constitu- 
tion and endowed it with power enough to varry the 
country through sunshine or storm, victory or defeat, 
peace or war. 

When this insurrection swept over the land, when 
men were plotting everywhere to destroy their coun- 
try, the President assumed that he possessed this 
power, and in obedience to the voice of patriotism 
and the demands of a loyal people he exercised that 
power. The exercise of that power saved Maryland 
in the early days of the rebellion. Plotters and 
spies and smugglers, and men ready to give aid and 
comfort to treason, were arrested. istakes may 
have been made, were made, but they were uninten- 
tional and accidental. I know that the President 
and his Cabinet made these arrests with reluctance ; 
that they never desired to punish the innocent or 

ppress even the guilty. Whenever these men were 
willing to cease ing against their country, when- 
ever they were willing to take the oath of allegiance 
and fidelity, or whenever the occasion for their ar- 
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rest had passed, they hav ; 
rett, pone a of them who persistently refused to 


take the oath of fidelity to their country were dis- 
charged without even giving that pledge. Some of 
these men, like Calhoun Benham, after their release 
consummated their treason by joining the armies of 
the rebellion. : 

1 assure Senators that when the evidence now 
in the Departments of the plottings and treasons of 
men who have been arrested, aye, sir, and of men 
who have not been arrested, goes before the world, 
the country will be astounded at the dark plottings 
and unpatriotic and disloyal words and deeds of men 
in the loyal sections of the Union. It will be amaz- 
ed to find that the deatlly poison of secession is in 
the very veins of otr society ; that here in the eapi- 
tal are men and women who furnish information to 
the enemies of their country; that our cities are fill- 
ed with men swift to give evidence against the coun- 
try that protects them, and to furnish weapons and 
the munitions of war to the rebels in arms. We 
have men ready to discourage enlistments, to coun- 
sel men to desert their flag in the face of its enemies, 
to conceal and protect men who have turned their 
backs upon their comrades in the field. We have 
men who weep over our successes and rejoice over 
our misfortunes. Within a few miles of my home, 
when the news came last spring that Geveral Banks 
was retreating, pursued by Jackson up the Shenan- 
doah Valley, one of these Democratic sympathizers 
with armed traitors shouted for joy over the defeat 
of his countrymen. Sir, we have such men every- 
where—men who so long and so blindly followed 
the counsels of Davis and Toombs, Slidell and Ma- 





son, and the pro-slavery Democratic leaders who 


have plunged their country into the fire and blood | 


of civil war, that they have not ceased to s) mpathize 
with them, and to denounce the Republicans as 


usurpers and tyrants. : 

Mr. President, I would not sustain the govern- 
ment of the United States in any act of tyranny 
and oppression toward even the men who stand be- 
fore us with their hands dripping with the blood of 
our countrymen. Nor would Ideal harshly or un- 
justly with their sympathizers. I abhor their deeds, 





ut I would not deal unjustly with them. God 
knows that if they had justice done them in this 


world, many of them would be quickly sent out of | 


it. I would smite down rebels in arms in the field. 


I would arrest the men who give aid and comfort to} 
traitors wherever found, in loyal or disloyal States. | 


until the just authority of the government should be 
fully established, and the flag of the united country 
should wave everywhere in triumph, from the St 
John to the Rio Grande. 

The land resounds with the tread of armed men: 
our fields are stained with the blood of civil war: 
the maimed, the dying, and the dead fill our homes 
with anxieties and sorrows, and the republic, rent 


and torn by the storms of battle, is feartully strug- | 
In this troubled hour, ! 


gling for national existence. 11 
when patriotic hearts throb heavily with solicitude 
for the fate of the nation, when the government is 
staggering beneath the burdens imposed upon it by 
the pressing duties of this fearful crisis, instead of: 
the united counsels and actions of lofty patriotism, | 
the heavens are darkened with the arrows of parti- | 
san warfare, hurled at the administration by the 
reckless hands of political malignity. 

Those envenomed shafts, now rained upon the 
government and its supporters, recall vividly to our 
recollections the boastful predictions of the rebel | 
chiefs ere they left these halls to drench the land | 
with the fraternal blood of civil war. They told us | 
here in tones of assured confidence that they would | 
have a united South, that we should have a disunit- | 
ed North. Jefferson Davis, the rebel chieftain, three | 
years ago, in this chamber, boastfully announced that | 
if blows were struck, their Northern Democratic | 
friends would throttle us in our tracks. Those trait- 
or leaders left these chambers in the conscious assur- 
ance that the action of the government would be | 
impeded, checked and thwarted by their Democrat: | 
ic allies. The fires of patriotism, rekindled into a} 
consuming flame by the rebel batteries around Fort | 
Sumter, silenced for a season the voices of sympa- | 
thetic Democracy, and disappointed the high-raised | 
expectations of the traitor chiefs. 


Now, sir, the voice of the whole pack of rebel | 
sympathizers rings out in full chorus on the track of | 
But the people, the intelligent, | 
patriotic people, will silence the voices of faction, 
and dispel the illusions of hope created anew in the 
bosoms of the rebel leaders by the clamor of north- 
Sir, the loyal people of the United | 
States, who are for “ liberty and Union, now and 
will never forget that the administration, 
with all its faults, has been faithful to the rights of | 


the administration. 


ern demagogues. 


forever,” 
mankind and the unity of the republic. They will 
not, they cannot cease to remember that the Repub- 
liean party, with all its faults of omission and com- 
mission, never nurtured a traitor in its bosom to 


sympathize with treason, or to fire upon the flag of 


his country, or into the ranks of his country’s de- 
fenders. 


~ a 


A OALL TO THE NEGROES TO ARM. 


APPEAL FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 








When first the rebel cannon shattered the walls | 
of Sumter, and drove away its starving garrison, 1} 
predicted that the war then and there inaugurated | 
would not be fought out entirely by white men. 
Every month’s experience during these two dreary 
A war undertak-| owners. 
en and brazenly carried on for the perpetual en- 


years has confirmed that opinion. 


slavement of colored men calls logically and loudly 
upon colored men to help to suppress it. Only a 
moderate share of sagacity was needed to see that 
the arm of the slave was the best defence against 
the arm of the slaveholder. Hence, with every re- 
verse to the national arms, with every exulting 
shout of victory raised by the slaveholding -rebels, I 
have implored the imperilled nation to unchain 
against her foes her powerful black band. Slowly 
and reluctantly that appeal is beginning to be heed- 
ed. Stop not now to complain that it was not heed- 
ed sooner. It may, or it may not have been best 
that it should not. This is not the time to discuss 
that question. Leave it to the future. When the 
war is over, the country is saved, peace is establish- 
ed, and the black man's rights are secured, as they 
will be, history with an impartial hand will dispose 
of that and sundry other questions. Action! action! 
not criticism, is the plain daty of this hour. Words 
are now useful only as they stimulate to blows. The 
office of speech now is only to point out when,where 
and how to strike to the best advantage. There is 
no time for delay. The tide is at its flood that leads 
on to fortune. 
south, the sky is written all over with ‘ Now or nev- 
er.” Liberty won by white men would lack half its 
lustre. Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow. Better even to die free than to live 
slaves. This is the sentiment of every brave color- 
ed man among us. There are weak and cowardly 
men inall nations. We have them among us. They 
will tell you that this is the * white man's war’; that 
you will be ‘ better off after than before the war’; 
that the getting of you into the army is to ‘sacrifice 
you on the first opportanity.’ Believe them not— 
cowards themselves, they do not wish to have their 
cowardice shamed by your brave example. Leave 
them to their timidity, or to whatever other motive 
may hold them back. 

I have not thought lightly of the words | am now 
addressing to you. The counsel I give comes of 
close observation of the great struggle now in pro- 

ress—and of the deep conviction that this is your 
our and mine. Y 

In good earnest, then, and after the best delibera- 
tion, IT now, for the first time daring the war, feel at 
liberty to call and counsel yon to arms. By every 
consideration which binds you to your enslaved fei- 
low-countrymen, and the peace and welfare of your 
country ; by every aspiration which you cherish for 
the freedom and equality of vourselves and your 
children ; by all the ties of blood and identity which 
make us one with the brave black men now fighting 
our battles in Louisiana, in South Carolina, T urge 
you to fly to arms, and smite with death the power 
that would bury the government and your liberty in 
the same hopeless grave. I wish I could tell you 
that the State of New York calls you to this high 
honor. For the moment, her constituted authorities 
are silent on the subject. _ They will speak by-and- 
by, and doubt.ess on the right side; but we are not 
compelled to wait for her. We can get at the throat 
of treason and slavery through the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

She was the first in the war of independence; 
first to break the chains of her slaves; first to make 
the black man equal before the law; first to admit 
colored children to her common schools ; and she was 
first to answer with her blood the alarm-cry of the 
nation—whben its Capital was menaced by rebels. 
You know her patriotic Governor, and you know 
Char'es Sumner—I need add no more. 

Massachusetts now welcomes you to arms as her 


from which to fecruit. She has fall leave of the 
general government to send one regi to the 
war, and she has undertaken to doit. Go quickly, 


nd help fill up this first colored regiment the 
‘orth. J am authorized to assure you that will 
receive the same wages, the same rations, the same 
equipments, the same tion, the same treatment 


and the same bounty secured to white soldiers. You 
will be led by able and skillful ofticers—men who 
will take especial pride in your efficiency and suc- 
cess. They will be quick to accord to you all the 
honor you shall merit by your valor—and see that 
your rights and feelings are ed by other sol- 
diers. I have assured myself on these points, and 
can speak with authority. More than twenty years’ 
unswerving devotion to our common cause may give 
me some humble claim to be. trusted at this momen- 
tous crisis. : ; 

1 will not argue. To do so implies hesitation and 
doubt, and you do not hesitate—you do not doubt. 
The day dawns—the morning star is bright upon 
the horizon. The iron gate of our prison stands 
half open. One gallant rush from the North will 
fling it wide open, while four millions of our broth- 
ers and sisters shall march out into liberty. The 
chance is now given you to end in a day the bon- 
dage of centuries, and to rise in one bound from so- 
cial degradation to the plain of a common equality 
with all other varieties of men. Remember Renae 
Vesey, of Charleston. Remember Nathaniel Turn- 
er, of South Hampton. Remember Shields Green 
and Copeland, who followed noble John Brown, and 
fell as glorious martyrs for the cause of the slave. 
Remember that in a contest with oppression, the Al- 
mighty bas no attribute which can take sides with 
pga The case is before you. This is our 
golden. opportunity—tet us accept it—and forever 
wipe out the dark reproaches unsparingly hurled 
against us by our enemies. Win for ourselves the 
gratitude of our country—and the best blessings of 
our avg aie through all time. The nucleus of 
this first regiment is now in camp at Readville, a 
short distance from Boston. I will undertake to for- 
ward to Boston all persons adjudged fit to be mus- 
tered into this regiment, who shall apply to me at 
any time within the next two weeks. 

Freprrick Dovetass. 
Rochester, March 2, 1863. 


FROM THE INHABITANTS OF LIVERPOOL, ENG- 
LAND, TO THE HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Sir,—Some 240 years ago, a Dutch man-of-war 
entered the James river, in Virginia, and landed 
twenty negro slaves—the first ever imported into 
the Continent of the New World. 

In the vear 1860, by continued importations and 
by natural increase, that number had increased to 
four millions. 

These two facts describe an evil which has been 


| afresh, giving renewed pledges of eternal fealty, re- 


ever since pressing with accumulative weight upon 


| ever have soiled her fame with that accursed insti- 
| tution—with self-gratulation that the free spirit at 


the honor and prosperity of your country. 

It is with mingled pain and pleasure that we re- 
member the existence of negro slavery in our own 
West India colonies—with pain that England should 


length broke all the bonds of vested interests, and 
bade the oppressed go free. 

But our’ slavery was only colonial. It did not 
pollute the life-blood of the people at large by actu- 
al contact. At home it was regarded as much in 
the light of an error of our statute-book as the crime 
of our nation. It occupied but: a small portion of 
England’s vast possessions, and did not affect the 
organization of labor anywhere else. The interests 
of a class were identified with its maintenance, but 
not those of the whole mercantile community. Even 
thus limited, Englishmen still blush to think it was 
ever permitted in the realm. 

But the slavery of the United States is and has 
been a far greater calamity, both at home and 
abroad. The area of its occupation is immeasurably 
wider, the number of its victims far greater, while 


From east to west, from north to | 


| it has become so thoroughly identified with national 
life in the South as to be always styled the Domes- 
tie Institution. And if on these accounts the difli- 
culty of its abolition be greater, so also is the dan- 
ger of its maintenance. 
~ The framers of a constitution which was expressly 
designed “ to secure the blessings of liberty,” in an 


Ghe Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1863. 


NOTICE TO DELINQUENT SUBSORIBERS. 


The Gexrrat AceEnt of the Liberator begs leave 
to remind delinquent subscribers—i. e., such as are 
owing from January 1, 1862, to January 1, 1863— 
that, unless payment be made by the first of April, 
(which is granting a longer indulgence than usual,) 
their paper will be discontinued, in accordance with 
the stanpinc RuLE. It is hoped there will be no 
longer delay on their part in meeting their indebted- 
ness, and no occasion furnished for curtailing the sub- 
scription list. 

















THE “QOVENANT WITH DEATH.” 


Twenty years have elapsed since we submitted to 
an Anti-Slavery meeting in Faneuil Hall the following 
resolution :—“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the 
United States is a covenant with death, and an agreement 
with hel!, which ought to be immediately annulled.” Except | 
the enunciation of the doctrine of immediate and uni- | 
versal emancipation, no utterance ever so startled the 
Southern slave oligarchy in their fancied security, or | 
so excited to ungovernable rage and fury their guilty 
accomplices at the North, as did that bold arraignment | 
of an idolized parchment. It was instantly caught up 
and circulated by every pro-slavery press in the couh- 
try, and commented upon with hot indignation as most 
treasonable and blasphemous language ; and upon our 
naked head innumerable vials of wrath were emptied, 
without any mixture of mercy. Every time we re- 
peated it, the body politic was thrown into violent 
paroxysms ; unearthly howlings as from the bottem- 
less pit were heard; mobocratic outbreaks followed, 
to suppress freedom of speech ; and henceforward, till 
near the period of Secession, Union-saving meetings, 
instigated and peremptorily insisted upon by the ter- 
ror stricken lords of the lash, were held in every di- 
rection, under the wealthiest, most respectable and 
most potential auspices—embracing all parties, sects, 
avocations and interests—burning idolatrous incense 





pudiating abolitionism as a deadly taint and a fearful 
abomination, and defiantly proclaiming, ‘‘ The Union 
must and shall be preserved.”’ At every lull of the 
tempest, a solemn voice was heard in startling accents | 





as from the sky, “ Your covenant with death shall be 
annulled, and your agreement with hell shall not 
stand; when the overflowing scourge shall pass 
through, then ye shall be trodden down by it.” Then 
the storm again burst forth with redoubled violence ; | 
but at the earliest subsidence thereof, that voice was | 
again heard, “ The Lord shall rise up, that he may do | 
his work, his strange work; and bring to pass his act, | 
his strange act. Now, therefore, be ye not mockers, 
lest your bands be made strong.” But this reproof | 
only led to fresh mockings, and the indestractibleness 
of the Union was audaciously reaffirmed, as a matter | 
beyond change or decay. Once more, and finally, | 
was heard that prophetic voice, “Thus saith the | 
Holy One of Israel, Because ye despise this word, | 
and TRUST IN OPPRESSION and perverseness, and stay | 
thereon: therefore THIS INIQUITY shall be to you 
as a breach ready to fall, swelling out in a high wall, 
whose breaking cometh suddenly, at an instant. And | 
he shall break it as the potter’s vessel that is broken | 
in pieces.” Where, now, is the old Union? And | 
did not the breaking thereof come “suddenly, at an 
| instant ”’ ? 

What is Southern slavery but “death and hell ” ?— 
death to mind and conscience, to moral perception and 
genuine religious principle, to human relationship and | 
God-given rights and prerogatives, to liberty and | 
equality, to justice and humanity :—hell alike to the 


oppressor and the oppressed—lurid with its essen 











evil hour recognized, from motives of expediency, 
| an institution which they too readily believed would 
| speedily die out. Could they have foreseen the time 
when, so far from perishing, it would have been en- 
dued with more vigorous lite—when their descend- 
ants would not only seek out new territory for its 
extension, but would even carry it back in ignomin- 
ious triumph to lands whence, by a feebler govern- 
| ment but with more enlightened policy, it had been 
| expelled—how would their noble hearts have been 
dismayed at such sad degeneracy ! 

But so it has been. 
Southern soil for the growth of cotton, combined 
with mechanical ingenuity in simplifying the process 
of its manufacture, has not only given a larger value 
to the labor of the negro, but has created an inter- 
state slave trade, from which the Fathers of the 
Revolution would have turned away in disgust. 

The presidential chair and all the higher offices 
| of the State have, during a long succession of years, 
| been occupied, with but few exceptions, by slave- 

The influence of the government has been 
given to the extension and protection of slavery. 
And though it is true that each State in the Union 
has been alone responsible for the maintenance of 
slavery within its own limits, the nation has identi- 
fied itself with the institution by permitting it with- 
in the District of Columbia and the Western Terri- 
tory, both alike common to all. 

Worse than all, several of the slave States have 
broken out into open rebellion for the avowed pur- 
pose of founding an empire to be indefinitely ex- 
tended, and based upon the perpetual organization of 
slavery, as the natural condition of the negro race. 

To the national participation in the guilt of sla- 
very, one party in your country have always been 
opposed. With a holy and devoted enthusiasm, 
they have tended the lamp of freedom in full faith 
that sooner or later it would scare away the dark- 
ness, Every fresh exaction of the slave power has 
only served to deepen their earnestness, augment 
| their numbers, and increase their influence; and 
| the nation has at length awakened to a sense of its 
responsibilities. Your own election to the chief 
magistracy was an evidence of its determination that 
involuntary servitude should, at all events, never 
exceed the limits it had then attained. And here 
we call to mind you own words—* I have always 
hated slavery. * * I believe the government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” 
No longer harassed by those sectional proclivities 
in the cabinet which formerly prevailed, and pursu- 
ing a strictly constitutional line, Congress has abol- 
ished slavery in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the territories of the United States. It 
has recognized as Sovereign States the Republics of 
Hayti and Liberia, and it has conceded to England 
the long withheld right of search, thus rendering a 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade some- 
thing better than an empty form. 

Constitutionally armed with powers derived from 
Congress, you. sir, as President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chiet of the national forces, have 
forbidden the return of fugitive slaves seeking ref- 
uge within the lines of the Federal army. In Sep- 
tember last, you issued a proclamation, declaring 
that you would consecrate the New Year to Liberty 
by decrecing freedom to every slave within the lim- 
its of the rebellion ; but, at the same time, tendering 
pecuniary aid for the immediate or gradual emanci- 
pation of the slaves of loyal States. Both those 
promises you have faithfully kept, and two slave 
States have since accepted your proposal. That 
the Edict of Freedom has not been universal in its 
operation is owing, we know, to the limit placed up- 
on your power by that constitution which you have 
sworn “faithfully to preserve, protect, and defend,” 
and under which treason alone can justify you in 
compulsory emancipation. But we feel assured that, 
by the inexorable logic of events, the abolition of 
slavery will specdily take place in every one of the 
excepted districts. 

We offer no opinion on the policy of the civil war 
now raging in your country, but for the measures 
we have thus briefly sketched, which have denation- 
alized slavery, and which are intended to destroy it 
as the avowed cause of the war itself, we now tender 
to you and to your cabinet our respectful sympathy. 
For those acts of humanity and justice, we trust you 
will realize your own reverential desire, and receive 
“ the considerate judgment of mankind, and the gra- 
cious favor of Almighty God.” 

{This Address was adopted by acclamation at an im- 
mense meeting of the inhabitants of Liverpool, held in the 





| 
| 
| 








Amy hith-atre on the evening of the 19th ult.] 


The peculiar adaptability of 


and full of torment! } 
| In what manner was the Constitution of the United | 
| States “a covenant with death, and an agreement 
jwith hell”? By its pro-slavery concessions and 
| guaranties in regard to slave representation in Con-| 
gress, the continuance of the foreign slave trade, the | 
| rendition of fugitive slaves, and the suppression of | 
| slave insurrections. Let Jon Quincy Apams tes-| 


tify :-— 


| 
| The bargain between Freedom and Slavery, con- | 
|tained in the Constitution of the United States, is | 
| morally and politically vicious, inconsistent with the | 
principles on which alone our revolution can be jus- | 
tified, cruel and oppressive by riveting the chains of 
| slavery, by pledging the faith of freedom to maitain | 
and perpetuate the tyranny of the master, and grossly | 
unequal and impolitic by admitting that slaves are at | 
once enemies to be kept in subjection, property to be | 
secured and returned to their owners, and persons not | 
to be represented themselves, but for whom their mas- | 
ters are privileged with nearly a double share of rep- | 
resentation.” | 
| 
“In the Articles of Confederation, there was no | 
guarantee for the property of the slaveholder—no | 
double representation of him in the Federal councils— | 
no power of taxation—no stipulation for the recovery | 
of fugitive slaves. But when the powers of government | 
came to be delegated to the Union, the South—that | 
is, South Carolina and Georgia—refused their sub- | 
scription to the parchment, till it should be saturated | 
with the infection of slavery, which no fumigation | 
could purify, no quarantine could extinguish. The | 
i 

| 


Again he says t= 


freemen of the North gave way, and the deadly venom | 
of slavery was infused into the Constitution of free- 
dom.” 


Again he says :— 


“What the rulers of the Southern States specially 
wanted in the adoption of the Constitution was, pro- 
TECTION—protection from their own negroes—protec- 
tion from their insurrections—protection from their 
escape—protection even to the trade by which they 
were brought into the country—protection, shall I not 
blush to say, protection to the very bondage by which 
they were held. Yes! 17 caNNOT BE DENIED—the 
slaveholding lords of the South prescribed, as a con- 
dition of their assent to the Constitution, three special 
provisions to secure the perpetuity of their dominion 
over their slaves. . . . The freemen of the North, re- 
duced to the alternative. of departing from the vital 
principle of their_liberty, or of forfeiting the Unton 
itself, averting their faces, with trembling hand sub- 
scribed the bond.” 


Let ALExANDER Hamitron, who helped to shape 
the Constitution, testify :-— 


“The first thing objected to is that clause which 
allows a representative for three fifths of the negroes. . . 
The regulation complained of was one result of the 
spirit of accommodation which governed the Conven- 
tion; and, without this indulgence, no Union could 
possibly have been formed.” 


Let James Mapison, another prominent framer of 
the Constitution, testify -— 


“ Another clause secures us that property which we 
now possess. At present, if any slave elopes to any 
of those States where slaves are free, he becomes 
emancipated by their laws; for the laws of the States 
are uncharitable (!) to one another in this respect; but 
in this Constitution, ‘No person held to service or 
labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
ulation therein, be discharged from auch service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.’ This 
clause was expressly inserted to enable owners of 
slaves to reclaim them. This is a better security than 
any that now exists. No power is given to the Gene- 
ral Government to interpose with respect to the prop 
erty in slaves now held by the States.’ 


Again he says :— 


“ The Federal Constitution, therefore, decides with 
great propriety on the case of our slaves, when it 
views them in the mixed character of persons and of 
property. This is, in fact, their true character. It is 
the character bestowed on them by the laws under 
which they live; and it will not be denied that these 
are the proper criterion. . . . Let the case of the 
slaves be considered, as it is in truth, a peculiar one. 
Let the compromising expedient of the Constitation 
be mutually adopted, which regards them as inhabi- 
tants, but as debased by servitude below the equal 
level of free inhabitants; which regards the slave as 
divested of two fifths of the man.” 


These statements as to the pro-slavery features and 
purposes of the Constitution have been endorsed, and 








carried out to the letter, by the government and peo- 


| influence.” 





stantiate our accusation against that instrument, then | 
there never was, and never can be, “a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.” Under it, a 
slave representation has been uniformly allowed in 
Congress ; fugitive slaves have been hunted and re- 
captured in every State in the Union; the foreign 
slave trade was carried on for twenty years, under the 
national flag; and slave insurrections have been 
quelled by the strong hand of the national govern- 
ment. In pronouncing it “ both morally and political- 
ly vicious,” Mr. Adams admitted its organic corruption 
and iniquity ; and we simply reiterated his own fatal 
declarations. No pressure or peril, however severe 
or imminent, could justify the adoption and enforce- 
ment of such a Constitution. ‘The deadly venom of 
slavery ” having been “infused into it” at its forma- 
tion, it ought to have been rejected with horror by 
the nation. But no regard was paid to the rights of 
the despised colored race—the awful deed was ratified, 
in some instances “ with trembling hands and averted 
faces ”"—and now the fitting punishment and end are 
seen in the bloody and perfidious rebellion on the part | 





GREAT MEETING IN ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON, 


IN SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Another great demonstration (only less imposing 


than that at Exeter Hall, on the 29th of January, as 
the place of meeting selected was somewhat smaller 
than the former building,) took place on the evening 
of the 18th ult., in St. James’s Hall, under the auspic- 
es of the Emancipation Society. The floor, platform, 
orchestra, balconies, and highest galleries, were crowd- 
ed to suffocation with a dense multitude who respond- 
ed to the invitation to attend a meeting of ‘the 
friends and supporters” of the Emancipation Society. 
The speakers specially announced were Professor F. 
W. Newman, the Rev. W. Landels (of Regent’s-park 
Chapel,) and George Thompson, Esq., who was spe- 
cially advertised as intending to allude to the late re- 
ception of Mr. Mason, the Confederate Commissioner, 
at the Mansion House. 


The most hearty applause again and again greeted 


the speakers, varied at intervals with groans for the 


of that slaveholding section of the country, to propiti- Lord Mayor, Mr. Mason, and the secessionist organs 


| 


ate which the unholy compact was made in the manner 
and form designated! Thank God, that he gave us 
the strength and courage to be the first to brand that 
polluted Constitution as it deserved, and to declare 
that when judgment should be laid to the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet, the hail would sweep 
away the refuge of lies—the covenant of death be an- 
nulled—and the agreement with hell would not stand ! 
The prophetic warning is fulfilled to the letter. 

The ground we now assume is, that as Slavery is 
in open rebellion against “the Union as it was, and 
the Constitution as it is,” it has made itself an outlaw, | 
and ought to be summarily dealt with as such; that 
it has no other constitutional right left, except the | 
right to be capitally executed ; that no part of it is to 
be exempted from this fate, under cover of loyalty, 
because that loyalty is manifestly coerced at the point | 
of the bayonet, and, even if genuine, is so incidental 
and exceptional that it should have no controlling 
voice in determining what is necessary for the welfare 
and safety of the republic, and what should be the 
action of the government. We maintain that the 
Free States are now constitutionally as well as morally 
released from all obligation to guard or uphold the | 
slave system, in any particular; and, therefore, we 
demand of the President, under the war power, a 
proclamation of IMMEDIATE AND UNIVERSAL | 
EMANCIPATION! Every hour’s delay is attended | 
with danger, criminality, and a needless prolongation | 
of the war. 


} 
} 
| 
| 





=_ 


THE CHEROKEE NATION, 


Among the improbable reports brought us by the 
newspapers is a statement respecting the tribe of 
Cherokee Indians. The correspondent of a St. Louis 


paper, under date of the 26th ult., says that the Cher- | 
okee National Council has just adjourned, after passing 


the three following acts :—first, a repeal (unanimous) 
of the ordinance of secession; next, an act depriving 
of office in the Nation and disqualifying all who con- 
tinue’ disloyal to the United States Government ; 
thirdly, an act abolishing slavery. Whether or not 
this report shall prove to be true, it is a good time to 


in the London press. 


Two or three interruptors were compelled to with- 


draw, so distasteful were their ejaculations to the 


meeting. Mr. Wa. Evans, chairman of the Emanci- 


pation Society, presided ; and on the platform were— 


Professor F. W. Newman, George Thompson, Esq., 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Sir Benjamin Pine, Rev. 
William Landels, Professor Beesley, Rev. J. H. Ry- 
lance, Mr. Washington Wilks—é&c., &e. 

After an address by the Chairman, Professor F. W. 
Newman, M. A., moved the first resolution—indig- 
nantly repelling the assumptien, that the English peo- 
ple sympathize with the Southern rebellion, that vio- 
lates every principle of political justice, and outrages 
by its object the moral sense of mankind—which he 
supported in an eloquent speech, and which was unan- 
imously adopted. 

Grorce Tuomrson, Esq. next took the platform, 
and was enthusiastically applauded. 

Having bespoken the calm attention of the meeting, 
as he was in an indifferent state of health in conse- 
quence of his recent arduous labors in this cause, to 
which he had been devoted for thirty-two years, he 
said he did not wait for the emancipation proclamation 
of Mr. Lincoln until he called upon his countrymen 
utterly to withhold whatever sympathy they had from 
the great conspiracy of the South, and to give it to the 
North. Glad, indeed, must he be to find that the 
movement in which he had been engaged for so great 
a portion of his life, and which during the last two 
years he had prosecuted with especial reference to the 
collision between the North and the South, had as- 
sumed such majestic proportions in this country, and 
that the enthusiastic demonstrations at Exeter Hall 
and St. James’s Hall were likely to lead to a national 
demonstration—(cheers)—and that the voice of the 
true English people—of the honest, unbribed English 
people—of the lovers of free institutions in England, 
not including, but despising the mercenary hirelings 
who, according to intercepted despatches, had been 
well paid for their sordid calumnies—was about to be 
heard, and that the true English people were about to 
hurl their indignation against the heads of the ene- 





recall and note a few points in the history of this na- 
tion. 

In 1817, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions established a mission among the 
Cherokee Indians. They found them holding a few 
slaves, in imitation of their white neighbors, but made 
no protest against this wickedness, and received slave- 
holding Indians as the first members of their mission 
charches. They continued this mission forty-three 
years, (during which the practice of slaveholding in- 
creased and became popular among them,) and in 1848 
Rev. Selah B. Treat, one of the Secretaries of the 
Board, reported an increase of investments by the In- 
dians in this species of property in proportion as “ the 
doctrines of the gospel have exerted their appropriate 
The Board expended upon this mission, 
in these forty-three years, more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

In 1860, the Board dismissed the Cherokee nation 
(still continuing slaveholders) from their missionary 
watch and care, giving this reason forthe dismissal :-— 
“The Cherokees are a Christian people.” —.“ The 
Cherokee people have been Christianized.” 


mies of human freedom, and to give their sympathies 


| to its friends. They might guess at the motives which 
j influenced those whose sympathies were with the 
| slaveholders, 


(Interruption.) He understood that 
there was, in the gallery, a gentleman who had been 
engaged as a Jecturer at 3, Devonshire street, Portland- 
place, in behalf of the Southern State Aid Society— 
(a laugh)—ot which you might become a member on 
payment of one shilling, but at the meetings of which 
society you were not even permitted to put a question, 


or, if you did, your exit was facilitated by a police- | 


man. (A laugh.) 

It might be asked by some, what interest had they 
in the terrible war which was at this moment desola- 
ting America? What interest, beyond pity for the 





fatuity of those who are bent upon the work of mutual 
destruction? What, then, was the cry of “ The Union, 


| one and indivisible,” “ The Constitution, it must and 
| shall be maintained” 4 
| war to be slavery, and desired that the result of the 
| war might be emancipation. (Cheers.) They did not 
| 80 much desire the success of the North for the sake 


They knew the cause of the 


of the Union, as the defeat of the South in its wicked 


On the 20th of August, 1861, the Cherokee National attempt to found an aristocratical form of government 


Council appointed Commissioners to make a treaty 
with the Southern secessionists. As soon as this was 


| human labor. 
“2 ~ ‘ } 
ratified, the Cherokees engaged in the war against | 


upon the basis of negro slavery and the degradation of 
(Cheers.) 
After quoting from Mr. Buchanan’s message of the 


the United States, and scalped the soldiers whom they Sd of December, 1880, to prove that slavery was the 
killed, according to the custom prevailing in the na- | sole ground of controversy between the North and the 


tion before it was Christianized. 


| South, he said that the war was waged by the South 


If they have now reconsidered this course, at once | for the avowed purpose of founding an aristocracy of 


abandoning their alliance with the Confederate States slaveholders. Secession was originated, initiated, and 


and abolishing slavery, it will appear that they under- 


| carried out by slaveholders for their own exclusive 


stand both secession and slavery to be on the decline. | exaltation and aggrandisement, and to enable them to 


It will not be feir, however, to ascribe their relin- 
quishment of slavery to the cessation of the labors and 
influence of the American Board among them, since 
the preaching, and the church influences generally, 
under which they have since fallen, are even worse 
than their former ones. The guilt of the Board in 
connection with slavery consisted only in tolerating it 
without remonstrance, authenticating it as Christian 
by admitting slaveholders to their churches, and prac- 
tising a constant system of deception among their pat- 
rons at home to conceal or excuse this complicity with 
slavery ; bui the Presbyterian board of the South, in- 
to whose hands the Cherokees have since fallen, is 
composed of the very worst sort of pro-slavery men ; 
extreme in fanaticism, first for slavery, and next for 
secession in behalf of slavery.—c. x. w. 

oe 





Meertine 1n Arp OF THE Firty-rourtu Reet- 
MENT Mass. Vots. A meeting in aid of the Fifty- 
fourth Regiment, Col. Shaw, was held at a private 
house on Tuesday, March 3. In spite of a violent 
storm, a large number of ladies and gentlemen assem- 


of the excellent behavior of the men now in camp at | 
Readville. He considered them fully up to the aver- 
age of men whom he had seen elsewhere in service. | 

A committee of six ladies and four gentlemen was 
chosen to carry out the purposes of the meeting by | 


} 


procuring all necessary comforts for the regiment, and | 
a banner to be presented to them at a proper time. | 
It was stated that the New Bedford Company would 
come provided with their full outfit by their own pa- 
triotic fellow-citizens. All friends of this good cause 
are cordially invited to cobperate with the committee. 

Mr. J. H. Stephenson, Treasurer, will be happy to 
receive contributions of socks, towels, handkerchiefs, 
thread, needles, or any other articles necessary for the 
soldier, or donations in money, at his office, No. 12 
Arch Street, Boston. Contributions may also be left 
at the office of the Sanitary Commission in Summer 
Street. 





-_ 


Turopore D. Wetp ts Parraperrata. Mr. 
Weld lectared in Philadelphia on the evening of the 
9th inst., on the Rebellion and its causes. The effect 
his lecture produced may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract, which we venture to make from a private 
letter, just received from our highly esteemed friend, 
Dr. Wa. H. Furness :-— 


“Tam more impressed than ever with Theodore 
D. Weld’s wondertal power. I heard him for two 
honrs, last or was filled with admiration of 
his intimate knowledge of the whole letter and spirit 
of the Pro Slavery ws of his own logic and his 
wealth of language. The exquisite propriety with 
which he uses words—the very word always in the 
yee Fee: it is like listening to m I had 
never heard him—never seen him before. He real: 
ized fully the idea I had formed of him. 
coxtrive to have him better known. It will not be 
long, now, before our Union Leagues, even with Ed- 
ward Everetts at the head of them, will listen with 
delight to such men as . Weld.” 








ciety in the South in which there were slaves—that it 
| was a contest between a form of society in the North, 


| 
‘natural condition is that of slavery. (Hear, hear.) 
bled, who were animated by the most hearty en- | 
thusiasm and earnest desire to dotheir utn:ost to make 
- thie regiment as well appointed and useful as any in | 
the service. Col. Shaw was present, and gave en: | 
couraging accounts of the progress of enlistments and 


| tending, a system of government designed for the en- 


enslave the weaker ? (Cheers.) The question sub- 


one of country or climate, of latitude or longitude, of 
intellect or complexion, but a human question, to be 
settled by the unchangeable and universal principles of 


tionary body in the history of the world. It was with- 
out an example in the annals of political depravity. 
It was a proposition, 
Progress, and civilization of the nineweenth century, to 
found a government based upon the brutal degradation 
and perpetual enslavement of haman, rational and im- 
mortal beings. And the men who were secking to do 
this had the shameless effrontery to scatter their emis- 
saries over the face of Europe, with a view to the 
Sis anes hho. consi of what they called their nationality and 


of the chivalr 


cess in battle of such menasthese. He called to mind 
another rebellion and another conflict, in which the 


| accomplish, as an independent power, the designs they 
|found it impossible to execute under the restrictions 
| laid down in the manifesto of the Republican party. 
| (Hear, hear.) Men like Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
| and Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, had told the truth 


plainly and unambiguously, and had spurned the sub- 


| terfuges, false pretences, and ridicu!ous inventions of 
| papers like the Times and Saturday Review, and of men 
|like Bentinck, and Hope, and Lindsay, and Gregory. 
| (Cheers and laughter.) The leading men of the South 
| had frankly said that it was a contest between two 
|forms of society; between a form of society in the 


North in which there were no slaves, and a form of so- 


which embodies in its structure the principle that 
equality is the right of man, and a form of society in 
the South which embodies the principle that equality 
is not the sight of man, but-only of equals; and that 
the blacks were an inferior race, whose normal and 


They said that while society at the North expanded 
upon the horizontal plane of pure democracy, society 
at the South was taking the rounded form of a social 
aristocracy, with negro slavery for its basis, an abject 
and dependent white population for the next stratum, 
and a privileged class of slaveholders at the top. 
(Cheers.) The question, then, for the people of this 
country to consider was, whether they could sympa- 
thise with a movement that was avowedly for the ob- 
ject of permanently establishing, and indefinitely ex- 


slavement of a portion of the haman race—a move- 
ment at the same time characterized by the very 
worst and blackest features of treachery, treason, 
spoliation, and violence ; and involving the overthrow 
of a Constitution and Government as free and benefi- 
cent as the world has ever seen. (Loud cheers.) 

In the decision of this question, a principle of im- 
measurable importance was at stake. A Southern 
Confederacy, so styled, asserted a right to found a 
government and a nation upon the enslavement of a 
portion of the human race. If they might do this, 
why might not all the stronger peoples of the earth 


mitted to the world by the Confederate States was not 


morality. (Loud cheers.) Their object was one 
which had never before been proposed by any revolu- 


in the midst of the light, and 


- (Loud cheers.) Let him not be told 
, the bravery, the skill in arms, the suc- 


| were not all on the side of the 


| dom, and right, that would kick the beam. 


| the image of their God, be doomed to perish 
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aasiiil dischatged from aes soldiers. She has but a small colored population ple, ever since its adoption ; and if they fail to sub-/ SPEECH OF GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. preparation, the courage, the arms, the lofty a % 


% : ating 
angelie Squadrog” 
“On t’other side Satan, al : 
: t 8 Satan, alarmed 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood ; 
Like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoy ed, 
His stature reached the sky, and on bis eres 
Sat horror plum’d, nor wanted in his eras ° 
What seemed both spear and shield.” ° 
—(Loud cheers.) 

Let him not be told of the difficulties, q 
and embarrassments which beset the No 
want of military genius in their con 
want of unanimity in their councils —hie looked o 
the convulsions and shocks and carnage and . rey 
the battle-field, and there he saw the ne ohn 
stretched across the sky, and, as he gazed at {] 


‘ 4 Nal Coles 
tial sign, he saw that it was not humanity and 


isseng ty 
Tth~of 4, 
mmanders, ana 4 


balance of jy 


ty 


(Chee 
Even the arch-fiend himself could no r. 


cessfully against inevitable fate; ang a8 surely ge} 
and his peers were sent to their own place. a he 
would the architects of a structure whose corners: 

is proclaimed to be eternal slavery to t om 


t v4 
t struggle $ac. 
Ace, gp Surely 
eings mad 


: 7 , Amid the 
ruins of their own fabric. (Loud applause.) m 


What was the slavery of the South? Let Joa 





among sentient beings, bat among thing 
| an article of preperty, a chattel per 
| undoubted law in all the Slave 8 
| The slave laws of the Southern States may I 
| omised :—The master may determine the k 
| and time of labor to which the slave s) 


j and clothing only, both as to « 


Stroud answer the question :— The Cardinal pring 


ple of slavery—that the slave is not to be ; 
anked 


88, that he js 
SOnal—obtaing 9 
ates.” (Hf fe. 
€ thus bit 
ind, d ales 
all be subjees 
ed; the master may supply the slave With such { 
puantity or quality ‘ 
| he may think proper or find convenient: ' 
may at his discretion inflict any punis 
| person of his slave. 


a8 
the master 
hment Upon the 
All the powers of the p saa 
| over his slave may be exercised, not by himself opiy 
jin person, but by any one whom he may deput, 
agent. Slaves have no legal rights of property is 
| things real or personal; but whatever they ice es 
quire belongs, in point of law, to their maste rs Ty ‘ 
slave, being a personal chattel, is at all times lial fo 
be sold absolutely, or mortgaged or le 


. ased at the wilj 
of his master. 


He may also be sold by process of lye 
for the satisfaction of the debts of a living, or the 
debts and bequests ef a deceased master, a 
of creditors or legatees. A slave cannot be a ng 
before a judicial tribunal in any species of me 
against his master, no matter how atrogi 
been the injury received from him. Slaves canon 
redeem themselves, nor obtain a change of maston 
though cruel treatment may have rendered er 
change necessary for their personal safety, §\py : 
being objects of property, if injured by third I 
their owners may bring suit and recover damages hy 
the injury. Slaves can make no contract. Slayers 
is hereditary and perpetual. (Loud murmurs.) Such 
was the system, for the sake of which, and to perpet: 
uate and extend which, the South had disrupted th 
Union, and is now fighting with the energy of d 
ation ; and the representative of this system, and ¢ 
the government founded upon it, received only a week 
ago a hearty welcome from the chief magistrate of 
the city of London—(hisses)—at a banquet given x 
his official residence, the Mansion House. The per. 
son to whom this welcome was extended was Mr 
Mason, the Confederate Commissioner in England 
(Groans for Mason.) Mr. Mason was a Virginia 
Virginia, which in the year 1619 imported the frst 
shipment of negro slaves into North America—Vir 
ginia, whose highways for fifty years have been 
thronged with coffles of chained victims on their way 
| to the human flesh shambles of the cotton State 
Virginia, the great slave-breeding State of the Union 
| (Hisses.) 


t the suit 
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There might be some who would like 
know what laws this particular State had upon her 
statute book. 
property of a ward shall consist of specific articles, 
such as slaves, working beasts, animals of any kind 
stock, furniture, plate, books, and so forth, the boarl, 
if it shall deem it advantageous to the ward, may a 
any time pass an order for the sale thereof.” Accord 
ing to the revised code of Virginia, “a slave, for 
keeping a gun, powder, shot, a club, or other weapon 
whatever, offensive or defensive, may be whipped 
thirty-nine lashes by order of a justice.” “A slave, 
having been emancipated, remaining in the Ste 
more than twelve months, shall forfeit his right, ant 
may be apprehended and sold by the overseers 0 tie 
poor for the benefit of the Literary Fund.” (Laugh 
ter.) Mr. Paxton said that “the best blood ir Vir 
ginia ran in the veins of slaves.” The sister of Pret 
ident Madison said—“ We Southern ladies are com- 
plimented with the name of wives, but we are 
the mistresses of seraglios.” (Shame.) 

Such was the state of things in Virginia, and Mr 
Mason was one of the slavelolding aristocracy | 
that State, and the representative of the rebel sav 
holders of the seceded States. (Hisses.) Mr. Mao 
was the author of the infamous statute which ip 
ously set at nought the express command of Jebo 
yah, “Thou shalt not return unto his master u 


Here is one—‘In case the person! 


f 


thec 


servant which is escaped from his master unte 
he shall dwel! with thee, even among you, ! 
place which he shall choose in one of thy gates we 
it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress im. 
| cheers, and a voice—‘ St. Pau! sent back Onesim® 
| a fugitive slave, to Philemon.”) A gentleman, 
| voice he recognized as having been heard in ¢ ee 
| ‘tions four times before that evening, told him, whe be 
never knew before, that St. Paul delivered upa? ’ 
tive slave—that is to say, he sent Onesimus back ‘ 
Philemon. ‘The burthen of proving that (nes@™ 
was a slave lay upon his friend (the interrupter 
But suppose that Onesimus was a siave, he per 
that his friend could prove that 5t. Paul sent a 
back to slavery. (Clieers.) St. Paul said, “1 wer 
thee Onesimus whom I have dese 
whom I might have kept with me that he might 
ministered unto me, but without thy consent ¥ — 
| do nothing. I send him back, not now 4 d . . 
| servant—(cheers and laughter)—but above a # we 
as a brother beloved. (Loud cheers.) Receive a 
—not as a fugitive returned to slavery—" erst d 
as my own bowels. (Cheers.) If he hath So 
thee or oweth thee aught, put that ton r€ 
Nevertheless, I say not unto thee how mu" 
owest unto me. Even thine own self also. tit 
The men who supported the passage of the me f 
Slave Law had been visited with the execr® 
all the friends of humanity through 
the author of that law was the Confederate Uo 
sioner, Mr. Mason— es 
“ His name, bis human name, should hang 0” Big’ 
Exalted ’midst his less abborred compeer® 
To fester through the infamy of years as 
(Loud cheers.) Four years later, when as 
sand of the clergy of New England laid en os 
rial before Congress, praying its faterterene gi 
the bloody atrocities perpetrated by the ve Kans 
slaveholding ruffians upon the "i 
who was it that, in a speech in the 
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begotten in my % 
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free settler 
Senate, pee 
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contempt upon the document, insulted ite th,” 904 
ate stealw of their “COM 

petitioners, spoke derisively of thes jt vat 


. “ ’ 
Id be rejected lay 
Southern #*" 
who* 


moved that their petition shou 
Mr. Mason, the Commissioner of the re 
holding rebels. (Hisses.) This w#* - a th 
week ago was entertained at a civic a ” Je 
Lord Mayor of London. (Cries of tare 
was the man to whom the head of Landon’ This 
tion extended a warm and hearty 

was the man who was permitted to dec 
notoriously untrue, that in every circle 
and in every class of society, he had oe ¢ 
and an honored guest. He hesitated not gie4 
by what took place on the occasion in ws of Eng 
city of London was disgraced, and the pee oe q man 
land belied. (Loud cheers.) Hencetart OF 
shall fill the civic chair, better able OTe is, 
who were worthy to receive the boepltay the Mar 
let “Ichabod.” be written on the portico re act ¥P 
sion House. (Cheers.) Let those who onicipalll 
to the glorious traditions of their # 
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welcome. 
Jare, what ry 
in Englae® 
a welcome 
ay, th 4 
ine 


pate 
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; vor Rose, 
shun the banquetting room of Lord } — 
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they be entrapped 
of a welcome to, t 
the priaciple of h 
traffickers in the s 
{Loud applause.) 
the city ef Lendot 
the proceedings ot 
the 22d of Januar 
ceedings of chat “ 
trast with the dod 
On the first-name’ 
«That this Cour 
character and ph 
Granville Sharp, 
ardently persever 
of Lord Mansfiel 
ple that every ma 
free man a8 S00N | 
for his active and 
abolition of the § 
virtues Which adc 
Christian. Resol 
dedicated to his | 
under the direct 
cheers.) He thou 
Mayor entered thi 
his soiled and deg 
marble lips would 
and tell hiot tivat | 
had honored Grav 
He then read a 
passed in honor « 
luded to two fug 
Craft,) whom he h 
nappers were "Pe 
was another fugit 
the city of Londet 
dering honor. He 
Louis Kossuth—({1 
ords of the Corpor 
and the others to ' 
come to Mr. Maso’ 
under a stigma, ¥ 
until it should in | 
(Prolonged applat 
Mr. Thompson. 
resolution: —“ Th: 
receiving at the } 
thor of the iniquit 
resentative of tho 
America whose in 
has hitherto refus¢ 
insult te the Gove 
and to the whole 
the annals of a C 
its antiquity than | 
in the cause of fre 
and been proud t 
their Christian ant 
for the liberties an 
Mr. Wasuinet 
in an eloquent spe 
by acclamation. 
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Dear Garrison 
Some three we 
a short account of 
stration at Exeter 
one to tell you ab 
at St. James’s Hal 
the prineipal spea' 
friend, George T 
and listen to those 
as electrified us in 
anoble man he is! 
whole soul with 
what fearlessness 
has lectured so | 
months, that he i: 
truth, was not abl 
he did, almost lite 
room. Still, beir 
ple, he came, and 
hailed by one of t 
bursts of popula 
from the heart. 

is to London wha 
crowded to its uti 
audience as you e 
evidently thinking 
gent purpose, an 
that purpose is ac 
Two good speal 
Professor Newma 
both of whom we 
speaker of the ev 
War, arose, it was 
tion, which it 4 
would have done 
thirty years have 
natural force seen 
manding voice of 
rings out as clear 
sleeping nation, | 
clergy, from the | 
Wrongs of an ens! 
a spell. Althoug 
speech. You are 
don entertained 
Fugitive Slave I 
house, two weeks 
furnished the the 
Mr. Thompson w 
secting and flayi 
could do,) those t 
don and his bos: 
That Mr. Thomp 
Jects, I need not i 
48 well as you do 
Perate and spasm 

back the rolling 
now sweeping oF 
John O’Groat’s 
tive effort, and_ 
Power upon him 
Times, from whic 
encouragement, | 
Measured terms, 
trusted the Amer 
tance whatever t 
Mayor! The Fr. 
there are non 
cepting Souther: 
lites who act as 
the Verification o 
Sscensus Averni ’'. 
the escape is mor 
Sorrow, as well i 
ing in favor of | 
the South, secess 


ing. And the na 
ed with equal far 
pe onl for the 
strong for th 
disposed so to de 
week, on 
held at the Whit 
Thompson. 
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» be entrapped into fellowship with, and the giving; PREJUDICE AGAINST COLORED SOLDIERS. THE LIBERATOR. 

they ™ sie re those who are the representatives of | _———— | 

aor wip ef human slavery, and are themselves Suir Iscanp, Jan. 80, 1863. Co.torep, Sarror’s Home, 2 Dover St., ; 

_. in the sinews and souls of their fellow-men.| The Government tried, for some eighteen months, New York, Feb. 26, 1863. 

perp «) Amongst the treasured archives of | to prosecute the war and crush the rebellion, without | F212» Garrieox—From 1832 up to the present 


date, a period of thirty-one years, I have been a sub- 
scriber and attentive reader of the Liberator. Well 
do I remember the first time when I took the Infant 
Pioneer into my hand. I had just returned from a 
whaling voyage—had been absent from the United 


pits *¢ Lendor there would be found a record of | attempting to destroy slavery, the cause of the war. 

f vs of the Court of Common Council, on But finding that either the Union or slavery must 
ee Tanwary, 1824. Let him refer to the pro- | perish, the Proclamation of Emancipation was issued, 
anes : nemerable day, and put them in con-| and now they have invoked the aid of the slave pop- 


f ely 
1 te 


e vs of the 11th of February, 1863. | ulation to put an end to the war and save the Union. 








_ cat i day, the Common Council resolved, | This being the case, it strikes me that every patriot States four years. It was just then one year old. 
Y ; . ; Court, deeply impressed with the high | ought, so far, at least, to overcome his prejudice At its birth, the old sanhedrims of the Church /dito- 
pomnseapt philanthropy exhibited by the late | against color as not to refuse to stand in the same |”?! disowned the little bantling, because it was born (of 
, Sharp, Esq., especially in his having most ranks and to fight under the same glorious flag with | # POOr family, the negro’s advocate, ) not in a manger, 
— orwevered and finally obtained the judgment | them, for the preservation of our national existence | but in the attic of an obscure building. ‘There Mayor 
Po Mansfield which established the great princi-| and our republican institutions. For my part, I know | tis found the babe, dandling upon the lap of a color- 
wan, of whatever color or clime, is a| not how to appreciate that species of patriotism which | 4 boy. (All babies cers have a nurse. But,) God 
Pee oa as he lands upon the British shore;! allows an American soldier to resign his commission, | be thanked! the old Anti-Slavery Simeons and Annas, 
ire er and successful efforts in procuring the | or lay down his arms, and refuse longer to serve his | W%0 were watching and praying in the Chureh of the 
paper of the slave trade; and for the numerous) country, simply because African soldiers have enlist- | Redemption, pane we infant child in their arms, and 
f bic adorned his life both asa man and aj ed in the same cause, and are marching in the same | becuse re Weer i tes the name of the God of eternal 
viriess 6 Resolved and ordered, that a marble bust, | ranks with him, against the common foe, justice. It subsisted 7 the gat end wermwoed yi: 
all arr memory, be placed in this Court, | There are on this island, at present, nine compa- the old pharisaical Amativen Chareh Diepeoetons 
. Fy - rection of the Lord Mayor.” (Loud! nies of soldiers, viz: Seven companies of colored sol- which, like the Sedducees, denied rnthgerahnnerts ns 
ve. Yo thought that when next London’s Lord | diers of the second Louisiana Native Guards, and two | the despised negro slaves in this world’s political re- 
stceor entered that Court of Common Council with | of white soldiers, Companies D. and F., belonging to generation. 
"ys dograded robes of office, those pale and | the thirteenth Maine Regiment,all under the command, Ah! who would have thought, (except theGod-fearing 
‘ -_ would rebuke him for what he has done, | for the time being, of Col. N. W. Daniels, the officer Abolitionists, ) PNA BETS years ago, when the Pio 
_ bw that be had dishonored the city which | in command of the island and the fort. Now, it so | neer had agency -abeesnals: apache the person of its 
ater’ -od Granville Sharp. (Enthusiastic cheers.) happens, that in detailing soldiers for guard duty, a | persecuted Editor, who was crucified in the streets of 
] a similar resolution which had been! white Lieutenant has sometimes to receive the word | patie, th the poannna-a vegans ye ue Senge: 
‘ , honor of Thomas Clarkson; and next al-| of command from a colored Captain. I will say of | ey ant: ean, ant watven os i one 
. , » two fugitive slaves, (William and Ellen) these colored Captains that they were born free, and locuanee jail) ne er day'and night, then ent 
; had visited in Boston when the kid-! never were slaves; that they are, some of them, men eae - soon as at ei ao ~ a “ 
were upon their track. At that time there| of rather more than ordinary shrewdness and intelli- Ss  peshaanerags T demad 443 ness . ~~ 
= sher fayitive—an illustrious exile—to whem | gence; that they received their commissions under | a almost all the save States? And 5 F not Geen, 
. +y of London in its corporate capacity was ren-| Gen. Batler, and that they enlisted in the service | the Abolitioniats,, the apestios oF this greet vedemny: 
pare nor. He held in Mts hand the welcome to | from patriotic motives. For refusing compliance with pees oe gs a wew credo ia senat Deum, Damion see 
: “; ,—{loud cheers)—inscribed on the reec-| this order, the commissioned officers and most of the ene sexes : 
, ‘ “eS ae Y : as Since this war began, I have been so cramped for 
p Corporation ; and contrasting that incident | Privates in these two white companies have been sus- addins 1 Soil Whbsat Gealie tn cir “ial Be Gees 
others to which he had referred with the wel-| pended, and placed under arrest, till the decision of ha Eleven tat wet ph a welt és witha 
oto Mr. Mason, he said that the city would lie; Gen. Banks shall be known. I was not aware that ld tried fri onl ee bb adidas Tinea truthful 
; ma, which he believed it did not deserve, | the distinction of castes existed in this country under i 1 self-d si a r bins a ee, Mi ay j i. Th 
: i ‘id in Common Council resent the iasult.| our benign republican form of government. It has we wr ae , ¥ =_— ie Pa ae al 
il red applause.) | existed, I know, in some of the Southern States, for Meee ae 5 7 + Ree xa save ti ne 
Mr. Lhompson concluded by moving the following | years. ButI hope it is to be abolished, so that our : ee aia A any aa pane - sg i. aieihid y 
resolution: —" That the Lord Mayor, by inviting and! country shall be emphatically an asylum for the op- AE page cae ee sete ee 
receiving at the Mansion House Mr. Mason, the au-| pressed children of Africa, as well as the oppressed | page ee canna 
thor of the iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law, as the rep-| of every other land. It is what, I believe, God de- J . WM P. POWELL 
resentative of those Southern Confederate States in| signs this country to be. For my part, I would not Ne vac pce ideas meee 
se independence the British Government | say to any free man politically, Stand aside, I am 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


A nerica wh 
hus hitherto refused to recognize, has offered a wanton better than thou, because his skin happens to be a 
etal ae ' | : +s —— 

overnment, to the citizens of London, | shade darker than mine. Socially, [ am not bound to “p . 

} : ; ‘3 it "heat a has dis seal make the African my re eg equal, any more Fie Annual dati Savers, Convention for Son Sate 
and to the whole Sritish ™ ais oo | ’ : ° of New York met in Albany, at Association Hall, on 
the annals of a Corporation, not more renowned for| than I am the Indian or the Mexican. Wednesday, February 25th, at 24 o'clock P.M. The 
sotiquity than for its great and continuous services| It is to be regretted that such a strong prejudice | ,, ie ate se cysts th ode F rhe Me Be 
s antiquity Ne s ste : ; 3 ,| Convention was called to order by Aaron M. Powe tt, 
cause of freedom, and the honors it has rejoiced | against color should be imported South from any of : Lp RR ; 

si sti tehed by | the 8 Kestend ‘Sint hich 1 : ’ a when the following organization was adopted :— 
and been proud to rene »> men distinguished by ie New England States, which have ever been . : ; ; 
and been proud to render tc ve 6 ee ee Bi tin mer? chtethnes President—Lyp1a Mort, of Albany. 
istian and philanthropic labors and sacrifices} home of the most liberal and enlarged spirit of Wing Piemisiesieliness V. Auemony. of Rorkentes 
§ — SA) . a NI, bs a 
TuEopore Titton, of New York, Jos Wixsur, of 


j 
insuit to the 





berties and welfare of mankind.” | philanthropy as well as patriotism. The General 


Mr. Wasuincton Witxs supported the resolution | Government is now endeavoring to carry out that en- Easton 
in an cloquent speech, when it was put, and carried | larged 5 dente: ot philanthropy, which, I may say, bas | Sccretaries—Evizanetn M. Powe.t, 8S. C. Kix- 
by acclamation. its birth in the New England States, and I trust that no aie 


opposition will be made to that effort, by any who 
claim to be the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers 
who settled those States. 


= - 


LETTER FROM JOHN P. JEWETT, ESQ. 


Business Committee—ParKkER Pituspcry, AARON 
M. Powe, Puese H. Jones, Mary BarGuer, Z, 








; : Brockett. 
Lonpon, Feb. 19, 1863. History records the fact that there were African Finance Committee—Anna Rick Powe tz, Dr. Per- 
Dear Garrison | soldiers in the battle of Bunker Hill; that in the neue. 
Some three weeks sinee, I wrote to you, giving | States of Rhode Island and Connecticut, large num- Speeches of an earnest and eloquent character were 
ashort account of the monster Emancipation demon- bers of black soldiers were enlisted, and that no dis- made by Gerrit Smith, Parker Pillsbury, Aaron M. 
stration at Exeter Hall. I have another and similar | tinction of color was made ; that Washington himself, | Powell, Theodore Tilton, Rev. Mr. Fulton, and others, 


a y > wy oT? * y * 2 ti . ante 
th eS dhs and good General, decided be SS the and an excellent letter read from Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
enlistment of free negroes, and that his decision was | 


: 2 2 | Stanton. Four sessions were held, and a strong series 
approved by Congress; that in Rhode island, not only | of resolutions adopted—among them the following :-— 


were the names of colored men entered on the rolls | Resolved. That iis eof aa 
i | pag : P esolved, That we congratulate the people of the 
with white soldic as in some of the Fegranente, but | Empire State, and the friends of rie sg aon aa 
that a distinct regiment was made up of this class of | the Jand, that since our last annual meeting, thousands 
persons ; that the Legislature of New York authorized | of the hitherto enslaved have become free, and that 
the enlistment of colored soldiers, and that Maryland, | freedom to three million or more, through Presidential 
during the same year, resolved to raise seven hundred | edict, is now, henceforth and forever, pledged by. the 

, ee See eon ast | Federal government. 

and fifty soldiers, to be incorporated with the other Resolved, That our work as Abolitionists, with the 
Thus it was that African soldiers helped our | claims of humanity upon us, will not be accomplished 
while a single slave remains in involuntary bondage, 
within the jurisdiction of the American government. 
Resolved, That the President should make the exe- 
found among their descendants so weak as to be un- | cution of his Emancipation Proclamation a paramount 


one to tell you about, which took place last evening, 
tegent street; on which occasion 


at St. James's Hall, 
the principal speaker was our old and much beloved | 
friend, George Thompson. It was good to be there, 
and listen to those eloquent, glowing utterances, such 
Oh, what 


How thoroughly permeated is his | 


as electrified us in America in 1834 and ’6. 


man he is! 


anobi 
whole soul with the noblest sentiments, and with 
what fearlessness does he give them utterance! He | 
has lectured so many times during the last three | 
troops. 
Revolutionary Fathers to obtain that glorious boon of 


liberty which we enjoy ; and I trust there will be none 


months, that he 
truth, was not able to speak last evening, coming, as 


he did. alr 
he did, almos 


is very much worn down, and, in | 


t literally, from a sick bed to the lecture 


room. Still, being unwilling to disappoint the peo- | 

ple, he came, and his appearance on the platform was | able to rise superior to that absurd prejudice against | work . the army a navy; - the ake and a 
; 7 . . | way of arresting the war, and establishing a just, free 

hailed by one se treme 7 ane -| color which the slaveocracy of the South have labored | "“? ; Ha . 7 

hailed by one of those tremendous, spontaneous out-| color wl y ’ : jand permanent nationality. Every army and navy 

' 


barsts of popular applause, which can come only | 


‘ nl : Pd | 
trom the heart. ‘The spacious and elegant Hall, which | 


London what our Music Hall is to Boston, was | 
crowded to its utmost capacity with as enthusiastic an | 
audience as you ever saw; largely composed of men, 
evidently thinka 


7 men, who had a purpose, an intelii- 
, and who would not be baffled until 


gent purpose 


so assiduously for years to create. 
the poor African has been so long crushed and en- | 
slaved by these natural tyrants and haters of liberty. 
Let us not make ourselves the slaves of the absurd 
notions which they held and propagated. S.A. H. | 
| 
--—~ _> - j 


“A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF TO-DAY.” | 


caahin 


Rev. M. D. Conway, of Concord, delivered a lec- 


It is enough that | officer opposed to it should be summarily removed. 


All violations of it should be severely punished. 
Resolved, That the interests of the thousands al- 
ready emancipated, and of the millions to whom free- 
dom is now pledged by the Federal government, call 
loudly for the establishment at Washington of an 
efficient BureAvu OF EMANCIPATION, one object of 
which should be to secure, by preémption of confisca- 
ted lands at the South, homesteads for the freedmen 
and women, the already rightful owners of the soil; 
and otherwise to promote their general welfare. 
Resolved, That the prompt response to the Presi- 


that parpose is accomplished. 
Iw » good speakers preceded our noble friend, viz: | 
Professor Newman, and Rev. Mr. Landels, of London, 


both of whom 


speaker of the 


War, arose, it was the signal for another frensied ova- | 
ton, which it did my hear ood, as I know it} 
would have done yours, to .o. The frosts of | 


thirty years he 


were warmly received; but when the 
evening, the veteran of a thirty years’ 


ive silvered ciend’s locks, but his 


natural force seems but little abated, and that com- | 
manding voice of transcendent eloquence and power | 
rings out as clear as when, in ’34 and ’5, he startled a } 
ping nation, its politicians, its churches and its | 
om the dreadful stupor of indifference to the 
ngs of an enslaved race which had bound it as with | 
Although very weak, he made a_ capital | 
You are aware that the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
tertained the miserable rebel Commissioner and 
sitive Slave Law maker, 






, Mason, at the mansion 
House, two weeks since. This outrageous proceeding | 
ished the theme for most of the speakers, but to | 
Mr. Thompson was assigned the special duty of dis- | 
*ecting and flaying alive, (as only he or our Phillips | 
could do,) those two worthies, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 


don hj : rs ss 
ind his bosom companion, the Virginia rebel. 


fur; 
ture 


’, lL need n 


‘notinform any one who knows the man 
4 wellas you do. Poor Mayor Rose! It was a des- 
Pe shag | spasmodic effort, on his part, to try to set 
“ack the rolling waves of public opinion which are | 
John Pega. over England, from “ Land's End to | 
at's house ; butit was a futile and abor- | 
rt, and has already recoiled with ‘startling | 


ROW sw 


Upon him and his few associates ; for even the | 
* Irom which he doubtless expected a word of | 
ms Ey tes denounced the whole affair in un: | 
cet wee Ulla adding to their strictures that they | 
‘the American people would attach no impor- 


“* whatever to it, as it deserved none. 
Mayor! Th 


er 


trust 
t 


Poor Lord 
: ¢ French would say, “ C’est fait de lui,” 
a “re are none mean enough to do him honor, ex- 
ing Southern rebels and the few despicable satel- 
8 bs act asa bob to their kite. Verily, we see 
Yerification of the old Latin proverb, “ Facilis de- 
,_ Ss Averni”"—* the descent into hell is easy,” but 
wie 's more difficult, as these rebels find to their 
The feel- 


t 


Sy 


eee Well in England as in America. 
. ; oo of the North and freedom, and against 
~ Secession and slavery, is rapidly increasing. 

that a great change has taken place during 
thea ab mp that I have been here. Every men- 
esident Lincoln’s name and his Emancipa- 
n was cheered to the echo, at the meet- 


Tecan geo 


t 


Caran 
" Proclamatio 


ing last evenin 

ine er ening, as well as at the Exeter Hall meet- 

a nd the name of John Brown was also receiv- 
‘With eons an ° ‘ 

2 equal favor. The South will get no aid from 


, ar - the voice of the people is too unanimous 
a: & for the Government not to heed it, even if 

: 7 sed 80 to do. 
Th enn shana Club Rooms, in honor of Mr. 
method ae s Hs numerous friends in London take this 
this Minn. sognizing the important services which 
ve tous oxater has rendered to the Anti-Slave- 
iA the Free Trade movement, during the 
I send ear It promises to be & brilliant affair. 
tis a u ‘ copy of the Morning Star, which con- 
pretty full account of the meeting at St. 


James’; H 
5 Hall, and will + . 
Wet next week, m Send you a report of the ban- 


ar 


TY ca 


last 


Yours, for humanity, 


ture with the above title at Lyceum Hall, Milford, on | 


Wednesday evening, the 4th inst. Perhaps it may 
be said, without qualification, that this lecture is one 
of deeper interest and practical power than any we 
have heard from this most acceptable laborer in the field 
of progress and human rights. He carries the audi- 


} ; : , A 
| ence step by step in the narration of what transpired 


| dent’s Proclamation which comes back to us from the 
,; myriad voices of many monster meetings, recently 
| held, and still holding in Great Britain, are doubly in- 
| teresting and animating to us, as revealing that the 
| heart of that nation is beating with hostility to slave- 


| ry, and was only waiting for a vigorous movement and | 


| policy on the part of our government in the direction 
| of emancipation, to plant itself firmly and most unmis- 


in bringing some thirty of his father’s slaves to the | takably at its side, and extend to it a most hearty and 


home of freedom. Some of the incidents are truly 
touching. Especially were we impressed with his de- 


| generous sympathy. 
We regret that the excessively crowded state of our 


scription, so graphic, yet simple, of what transpired on | columns will not permit us to copy the proceedings 
the passage through Baltimore, and at the depot, | entire, as copiously given in the last number of the 


while surrounded by an incensed mob. Here we 
learn the malignity of negro hatred, and the patient 


endurance of this afflicted race. 


the poor bondmen and bondwomen were waiting in 
breathless silence the appearance of their deliverer. 
Mr. Conway found himself surrounded by a group of 
most affectionate fugitives, who greeted him with sin- 
cere benedictions, and clung to him as their Moses 
through the Red Sea. They leaped for joy, and sang 
again their familiar negro strains, till he felt unmanned, 


cold water, given in the great Deliverer’s name, had 
its promised reward. Mr. Conway remembered the 
scenes of his boyhood in a Southern home, where the 
older negress had nursed and cherished him most 
fondly ; faithfulness and care pursued under difficul- 
ties which no words can reveal, came fresh and vivid 
to his mind, till he too felt like singing or repeating 


that most excellent and appropriate hymn of Cowper, | 


which he recited with great pathos to his breathless 
audience :— 
“Hear what God, the Lord, hath spoken, 
*O, my people, faint and few, 
Comfortless, afflicted, broken, 
Fair abodes I build for you ; 
Thorns of heartfelt tribulation 
Shall no more perplex your ways ; 
Ye shall name your walls Salvation, 
And your gates shall all be praise. 


‘There, like streams that feed the garden, 
Pleasures without end shall fiow, 
For the Lord, your faith rewarding, 
All his bounty shall bestow ; - 
Still, in undisturbed possession, 
Peace and righteousness shall reign, 
Never shall you feel oppression, 
Hear the voice of war again. 


‘Ye no more your suns descending, 
Waning moons no more shall see ; 
But your griefs for ever ending, 
Find eternal noon in me ; 
God shall rise, and, shining o’er you, 
Change to day the gloom of night ; 
He, the Lord, shall be your glory, 
God, your everlasting light.’” 

Never did these most touching words move the ten- 
der chords of the human soul to better effect. Many 
an eye was moistened, and the heart inwardly blessed 
the Lord for the safe deliverance of these poor fugi- 
tives to homes of freedom and happiness in Ohio. 

We shall ever count the hour spent in listening to 
this “Leaf from the History of To-Day” as among 
the most profitable and refreshing of our life. And 
no better work can be done to extend and deepen in 
the soul the love of freedom for all, than a repetition 
in every town in Massachusetts of this interesting and 
profitable lecture. Let the friends of Anti-Slavery 
lose no time in securing the services of Mr. Conway. 
This we say spontaneously, for the simple reason, 
that at this hour just such a lecture is most opportune. 





JOHN P. JEWETT. 


G. W. S. 


Not less interesting | 
and touching was his narration of the meeting when | 


| Anti-Slavery Standard. Gerrit Smith generously con- 
| tributed $50 towards defraying expenses, &c. 
es ie : 


Tue Cotorep Sotprers. Capt. Grace’s recruits 
| bade farewell to their friends in City Hall, Tuesday 
levening. After a season of social chat and conversa- 
| tion, the meeting was called to order by John Briggs, 
jand organized, with William Berry in the chair. 
| Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Grimes, and short 
speeches from Lieut. Colonel Hallowell, of the 54th, 
| Capt Grace, C. B. H. Fessenden, Ezra Wilson, Rev. 
| Mr. Kelly, Wesley Furlong, and Dr. Bayne, were lis- 
|tened to. A procession was then formed, which 


‘iat Mr. Thompson did justice to his subject, and sub- | melted, and too happy for expression. The cup of | marched to A. Taylor & Co.’s saloon, where a bounti- 


| ful collation had been prepared, to which full justice 
|was done. The company departed for Readville yes- 
| terday afternoon. 

From gratitude for the interest taken in its behalf 
| by S. Griffitts Morgan, Esq., of this city, the company 
| has decided to take the name of “ Morgan Guards.” 
| Since last week’s report, the following names have 
| been added, making 51 so far:—Robert Lawrence, 
| New Bedford; Abram Conklin, do. ; Robert Netson, 

do.; Arthur Schuyler, Lawrence.—New Bedford Stan- 
| dard, 

ard Ma Midis 

EntistMeENt MeetinG at Provipence. A large 
and enthusiastic meeting of the colored citizens was 
held in Providence on Monday evening to promote en- 
listments for the 54th Massachusetts regiment. Spirit- 
ed and enthusiastic speeches were made by John 8S. 
Rock, of Boston, Rev. J. B. Smith, of New Bedford, 
Rev. Mr. Scott and Mr. Henry, of Providence. A 
vote of thanks was given Mr. Rock for his able ad- 
dress ; and resvlutions were passed thanking the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the proclamation of 
| emancipation, and resolving to stand by the Govern- 
iment to the end. The meeting was got up by Rev. 
J. B. Smith, one of the recruiting agents of the 54th 
Massachusetts. 


—_— 





Miss Dicxrnson’s Appress. Miss Anna E. Dick- 
inson, of Philadelphia, who has been speaking to 
crowded houses in Strafford and Carroll counties, for 
the past three weeks, spoke in Phenix Hall, on Sat- 
urday night last, on “The Crisis.” The hail was 
packed full, there was not a seat on the main floor or 
in the gallery which was not occupied, and hundreds 
were standing in the rear of the hall and in the side 
aisles. A more intelligent and attentive audience 
never assembled in our city, and from constant out- 
bursts of applause during the hour and a half Miss 
Dickinson was speaking, we should say there was 
never a more enthusiastic one. Her manner before 
an audience is pleasing, and she possesses oratorical 
powers of the rarest quality. Her style of speech is 
convincing, and her arguments are conclusive. Many 
of her illustrations are thrilling, and her audiences are 
held as though they were electrified. Her treatment 
of traitors, both South and North, is severe, and they 
squirm when their wickedness is clearly painted be- 
fore them. Miss Dickinson spoke in Portsmouth, on 
Monday evening last, and speaks in Claremont, and 
Keene, and other towns in Cheshire county, the re- 
mainder of this week.— Concord (N. H.) Democrat. 





New Hampsarre Erection. The annual State 
election took place in New Hampshire on Tuesday, 
and was most hotly contested. There is no choice of 
Governor by the people, but it looks as if the Repub 
licans have secured the three members of 
and a majority in both houses of the Legislature. 





ERATOR. 








BLOODY RIOT IN DETROIT. 

A despatch from Detroit, dated Friday, 6th, says— 
“A negro, who had committed an outrage upon a 
young white girl, was being taken from the court- 
room to the jail, under escort of the military, this af- 
ternoon, when an attempt to take the negro from the 
hands of the officers was made by a gang of rowdies. 
The crowd was fired upon, and one man killed and 
several wounded. Being foiled in their attempt to 
get possession of the negro, the mob perpetrated the 
most horrible outrages upon the par people re- 
Siding in the vicinity of the jail.” 


From the Detroit Free Press of Saturday. © 


Assault ~_ a Negro Hovel, and Murder of the Inmates 
—A Blood-thirsty and Unmanageble Mob—The Ci 
Fired in Twenty Places—The Military Called Out to 
Suppress the Riot. 


Yesterday was the bloodiest day that ever dawned 
upon Detroit. Up te twelve o'clock, no disturbance of 
a serious nature had occurred. At about half past 
twelve, after the adjournment of the court, the clouds 
which portended the coming storm began to gather. 
|The mob first inaugurated the day by petty persecu- 
| tions of any negroes who chanced to come in the vi- 

cinity of the City Hall. Any of that unfortunate race 
who happened along were subjected to kicks, cuffs and 
blows, and were liable to be butchered upon the streets. 
Even women and children were not exempt, several of 
them being abused in a most shameful and outrageous 
manner. 

In order to quell the disturbance, and to deliver the 
prisoner safe to the jailer, the Detroit Provost Guard 
had been ordered to escort him to the jail. Their ar- 
rival in front of the City Hall was greeted by threats 
of defiance from the crowd, who became more excited 
as the prospect of gratifying their blood-thirsty ven- 
geance upon the negro became less favorable. The 
Guard formed in line upon Monroe Avenue, and every- 
thing being prepared for a vigorous defence, Faulkner 
was led down by the officers into the street. As the 
mob got sight of their intended victim, the yells, 


4.groans and hisses were almost deafening, and nothing 


but the fixed bayonets of the soldiers could have pre- 
vented them from rushing upon and tearing him in 
pieces. And it was with great difficulty they could be 
kept back. The throng of people which followed the 
prisoner to the jail was immense, and could only be 
estimated by thousands. 

It was not until they had neared the jail that the 
riot commenced in earnest. Notwithstanding the ar- 
ray of flashing bayonets, and the danger of being shot 
| down in the attempt, a large number of the riotors 
sinultaneously rushed for the prisoner, and came very 
near rescuing him. But he was got into the prison 
inclosure unharmed, without a single sacrifice. All 
would have been well, and the mob would have soon 
dispersed, had it not been for a wanton and malicious 
act of certain members of the provost guard toward 
the exasperated citizens. Without orders from any 
reliable authority, a number of random shots were 
fired promiscuously into the crowd, several of them 
taking effect, and one man, Chas. Langer, being in- 
stantly killed, shot through the heart. The Provost 
Guard, after this display, then hurried back to the bar- 
racks, leaving the crowd to disperse at their leisure. 
| The ery of death and vengeance ran through the 
| crowd like an electric shock. The sight of the bleed- 
ing corpse of the dead man, and the groans of a half 
dozen who were wounded, kindled anew the flames of 
insubordination and frenzy. The Germans, especial- 
ly, were maddened beyond description, because their 





torture and death. ‘The excitement among all classes, 
| however, was intense. Being baffled in their attempt 
to rescue the criminal, they sought other channels to 
| give vent to their malice. 

The first house where a negro family resided, one 
end of which was used as a cooper shop, situated on 
| Beaubien street, was assaulted with bricks, paving 
| stones and clubs. About a dozen negroes were at 
| work in the shop or stopping in the house at the time. 
| The most of them were armed, and fired several shots 
| into the crowd from the windows, taking effect in sev- 
| eral instances, but not fatally injuring any one, as far 
| as could be ascertained. 

As each shot from the negro hovel reverberated 
through the vicinity, the fiendishness of the mob be- 
/ came more manifest, and their desperation more dread- 
ful. The firearms in possession of the negroes de- 
'terred them from entering, for it would have been al- 
most certain death for any man to attempt it. Any 


missile that could be obtained was huried at the ren- | 


dezvou; of the negroes, the windows and doors burst 
open, and everything destroyed which could be seen 
by those outside. Finally, finding that they could not 
be forced out of their hiding-place in any other man- 
ner, the match of the incendiary was placed at one 
i end of the building, and in a very short time the flames 
| spread so as to envelop almost the entire building. 
The scene at this time was one that atterly baffles 
| description. With the building a perfect sheet of livid 
| flame, and outside a crowd of blood-thirsty rioters, 
;some of whom were standing at the doors with revol- 
| vers in their hands, waiting for their victims to appear, 


countryman had been sacrificed, as they thought and | 
expressed it, to protect a negro who was deserving of | 


diers and negroes. At one volley from the ne 
na meoelinn street, eg oe ping arsth, 

Nnelucing a ten or twelve years old, and a girl 
little older. 3 : ah 

Of the negroes there are all sorts of rumors. It is 
believed that several were killed, but as far as known, 
nothing is positive concerning the matter. Our re- 
porter saw a large number in an insensible condition 
in the gutters and alleys, but none entirely dead. A 
nye number, however, were very seriously injured, 
- it is probable that many of them will never re- 

er. 

_ The colored population of the city, frightened and 
distracted, hurried from the mob, svattering in every 
direction, a large number over the river to Can- 
ada, while many actually to the woods, with their 
wives and little ones. They were perfectly panic- 
stricken, and run hither and thither with a reckless- 
ness which rendered them totally unfit to take proper 
care of themselves. who did not leave the 
city huddled themselves together in the kitchens and 
out-houses of the buildings adjoining the places where 
the riotous proceedings were had. 


we The wretched culprit was summarily tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

The prisoner was then asked if he had anything to 
say why sentence should not be passed n him. 
He said that he was innocent of the crime of which 
he had been convicted, that this charge had been 
brought against him, for what reason he could not say, 
and that nothing of the kind as testified to had trans- 
pired in his saloon. He having concluded his remarks, 
his Honor Judge Witherell proceeded to pass sentence 
upon him. 

He said the crime was one of the greatest known 
to the law, and the protection of society therefore de- 
manded that the punishment should be severe. The 
law had very properly made the penalty equal to that 
for murder in the first degree. The testimony was 
conclusive, and the jury had very properly brought in 
a verdict of guilty, as they Could not do otherwise. 
| He said, “I deem your crime the very worst of which 
a human being can be guilty, and one for which there 
can hardly be sufficient punishment, and do, therefore, 
give you the full sentence of the law: to remain in 
the State Prison, at Jackson, during the remainder of 
your natural life.” 

The prisoner, who had before appeared calm and 
hopeful, burst into tears, and going back to the prison- 
er’s box, covered his face with his hands and wept. 
Faulkner is forty-two years of age, of medium size, 
and has apparently but a trifle ef negro blood in his veins. 
He is a single man, and has, for some time, kept a res- 
taurant on Michigaa avenue, the scene of the outrage. 
He has received the fullest penalty of the law, and an 
outraged community feels that no more than justice 
has been done. 

———__—_—__ <> 
SHAMEFUL OUTRAGES AT PORT ROYAL. 


The Free South of the 14th ult., published at Port 
Royal, contains an editorial article and a letter ad- 
dressed to Gen. Saxton, complaining that some of the 
troops recently landed have pursued a course of almost 
systematic pillage towards the negroes, robbing them 
of food, poultry, and furniture, of what little money 
could be found, threatening their lives, and commit- 
ting excesses of all sorts. Upon one plantation it is 
stated that the negro houses were burned by the ma- 
rauders. The troops implicated are from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and, we regret to say, 
some from Massachusetts, of the 24th, Gen. Steven- 
son’s old regiment. All the parties concerned appear 
to have been from Gen. Foster’s command, recently 
from North Carolina, and if the accounts published 
| are correct, there was not the shadow of an excuse for 
the outrages. How large a portion of the regiments 
named were engaged in the dastardly affair dues not 
appear, but the Free South is charitably inclined to be- 
lieve that “into these regiments have strayed some 
few outcasts from the prison or the hulk, who, thrust 
| outside the pale of society on account of former crimes, 
| have sought the army as a hiding place.” Certain it 
is that no persons worthy of the name of men, least of 
all New England men, would have so disgraced them- 
selves. The Free South sets forth the consequences of 
these outrages in the following lamentable light :— 


“In one day the product of a year’s toil of super- 
intendents, teachers and people, has been swept away. 
| By unremitting labor, in the face of the greatest ob- 
| stacles, these colored men and women have been 
brought to make some advance in their moral and 
physical condition. They are struggling to escape 
| from the degradations amid which their past lives have 
| been spent. They have learned in a good degree the 
| value of faith and purity in the family, and of honesty 
| and regard for the rights of others in the social rela- 
jtion. They have gathered about them of the products 
| of the soil sufficient, with their little earnings, to sup- 
| ply their necessities till another season shall bring its 
|crops. These outrages at once destroy the effect of 

the moral teachings which were gradually gaining in- 
| fluence over them, take away their faith in the North- 
ern men, whom they have welcomed as their deliver- 
ers from oppression, and throw them back a helpless 
| burden upon the government. Thus, not only are 
| these soldiers staining their souls with crimes against 











| it was a truly pitiable and sickening sight. The poor | humanity in the persons of the helpless negro, but are 


| wretches inside were almost frantic with fright, unde- 
cided whether to remain and die by means of the de- 
} vouring element, or suffer the almost certain terrible 
fate which awaited them at the hands of the merciless 
crowd. There was no more mercy extended to the 


rattlesnake. No tears could move, no supplications 
assuage the awful frenzy and demoniacal spirit of re- 
venge which had taken possession of that mass of 
people. 

One colored woman made her appearance at the 
door with a little child in her arms, and appealed to the 
mob for mercy. The monstrous fact must be told, her 
tearful appeals were met with a shower of bricks, 
stones and clubs, driving herself and the babe in her 
arms back into the burning building. At this juncture 
one man, moved to mercy at this cowardly and in- 
human act, rushed to her assistance, bravely and nobly 
protecting her person from the violence which threat- 
ened her. But the negroes found no such protection. 
They were driven gradually to the windows and doors, 
where they were murderously assailed with every 
species of weapons, including axes, spades and clubs, 
and everything which could be used as a means of at- 
tack. The frightened creatures were almost as insane 
with fright as their persecutors wage with madness. 
As they came out, they were beaten and bruised in a 
terrible manner, their shrieks and groans only exciting 
the mob to further exertions in their brutal work. 
Several of them were knocked down with axes and 
left for dead, but who afterwards recovered only to be 
again set upon and cruelly beaten to insensibility. 

The scenes which followed were of a similar na- 
ture. Old men, eighty years of age, were not in the 
least respected, but knocked down with the same 
fiendish vindictiveness which characterized all the 
other proceedings of the day. After the first build- 
ing had been reduced to ashes, the appetite for 
arson had only been whetted, and not at all appeased. 
As night approached, they grew bolder, and did not 
scraple to commit the worst crimes upon the calendar 
with perfect impunity. The houses on Lafayette st., 
between Beaubien and St. Antoine, were literally 
sacked of their contents, and the furniture piled in the 
middle of the street and burned. 

Among the articles constituting the bonfires, a 
large number of musical instruments could be discov- 
ered—bass viols, violins, banjos, guitars, accordeons, 
and almost every musical instrument in existence. 
Feather beds were ripped open, and their contents 
scattered over the streets, and everything valuable to- 
tally destroyed. Then, not satisfied with having de- 
stroyed every vestige of furniture, the torch was ap- 
plied to the buildings, and nearly the whole of the 
entire blocks, on both sides of the street, were ‘soon 
levelled to the ground. The steamers were on the 
spot promptly, but would only be permitted. to throw 
water on the houses of white men, to prevent the con- 
fiagration from becoming general. The mob threat- 
ened that the engines would be torn to pieces if they 
attempted to play upon any other buildings than those 
designated. 

As there was no room for doubt that these threats 
would be summarily executed, if necessity compelled 
that course, it was deemed proper to cater to the 
wishes of the mob in that respect. 

The work of destruction then progressed with fear- 
ful rapidity. No sooner was one building burned than 
another was set on fire, some of them being several 
blocks apart. 

The notorious Paton Alley was totally destroyed, 
as were also several buildings in that vicinity. 

It was impossible last night to ascertain the num- 
ber of buildings destroyed, but it is safe to say that 
they will aggregate not less than forty or fifty. : 

An hour or two previous to this, the authorities, be- 
coming alarmed, and being satisfied that no force that 
could be mustered in Detrvit would be sufficiently pow- 
erfal to quell the riot, or stop the outrages of the riot- 
ers, telegraphed to the commander of the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, in camp at Ypsilanti, requesting him 
to forward a battalion of his men, by speci train, to 
assist in dispersing the mob. About this time, a des- 
patch was received, stating that the request of the 
city. officials had been complied with, and that five 
companies were on the way. This news, together with 
the appearance of several squads of armed men in 
various parts of the city, had no influence in overaw- 
re. worl but rather tended to increase their rage 


Great alarm and distress prevailed everywhere, as 
these fires successively burst forth, and in some locali- 
ties the citizens armel themselves, and turned out to 
protest their fami property. 

Vicker the ther Sie tusd beter axtintgieleed, the rhdeard 
Mong br ote completely worn out and dispirit- 
It is impossible to give the names of all the persons 

Perhaps a dozen or more were struck, and more or 
less injured, by the bullets and shot fired by the sol- 





suffering creatures than would have been shown to a | 


| assisting to destroy the government by increasing its 
| expenses when every dollar is needed to put down the 
rebellion,”’ 

Ie In view of the recent outrages upon the col- 
ored troops at Port Royal, General Naglee has issued 
the following orders :— 


“ Heapquarters, DeracnmMent Tentu Army 


Corrs. St. Helena Island, Port Royal, S. C., Feb. 13, 
1863. The disgraceful outrages committed by some 


few of the regiments, for which the good name of all 
others must suffer, must and shall stop. 

Under no circumstances will any soldier enter any 
| hut or building upon St. Helena Island. 
| Until farther orders, no soldier will be permitted to 
| leave his regimental encampment, except on duty.” 


“ HeapquartTers, DetacumMent Tentru Army 
Cores. St. Helena Island, Port Royal, S. C., Feb. 18, 
1863. A general Court Martial is hereby appointed 
|to meet at St. Helana Island, on Monday, Feb. 16, 
1863, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the trial 
| of Col. F. A, Osborn, 24th Mass. Volunteers, and such 
other prisoners as may be brought before it.’’ 


Among the officers of the Court called to officiate 
at the trial of Col. Osborn are Col. H. M. Plaisted, of 
| the Eleventh Maine Volunteers, and Maj. J. G. Cham- 
| bers, of the Twenty-third Mass. Volunteers. 


Leilichili-tialsigoien-citt 

PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Wasuineton, March 10. 

The Chronicle of to-morrow will contain the follow- 

ing :-— 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

A Proclamation respecting Soldiers Absent without Leave. 
| Executive Mansion, March 10, 1863. 

| In pursuance of the 26th section of the act of Con- 
| gress, entitled an act for enrolling and calling out the 
| national forces, and for other purposes, approved on 
| the 3d of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
| and Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the 
| United States, do hereby order and command that all 
| soldiers enlisted or drafted into the service of the 
| United States now absent from their regiments with- 
| out leave, shall forthwith return to their respective 
regiments. 

And I do declare and proclaim that all soldiers now 
absent from their respective regiments without leave, 
who shall on ar before the Ist day of April, 1863, re- 
port themselves at any rendezvous designated by the 
General Orders of the War Department No. 58, here- 
tofore announced, may be restored to their respective 
regiments without punishment, except the forfeiture 
of pay and allowances during their absence, and all 
who do not return within the time above specified 
shall be arrested as deserters, and punished as the 
law provides. 

And whereas, evil-disposed and disloyal persons at 
sundry places have enticed and procured soldiers to 
desert and absent themselves from their regiments, 
thereby weakening the strength of the armies, and 
prolonging the war, giving aid and comfort to the en- 
emy, and cruelly exposing the gallant and faithful 
soldiers remaining in the ranks to increased hardships 
and danger, I do therefore call upon all patriotic 
and faithful citizens to and resist the above- 
mentioned dangerous and treasonable crimes, and aid 
in restoring to their regiments all soldiers absent with- 
out leave, and to assist in the execution of the act of 
Congress for enrolling and calling out the national 
forces and for other purposes, and to support the prop- 
Fe Menges ae pr r waning and punishment of of- 

ende D ac n ssing the insur- 
n and rebellion. PPT RIES me Sa 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand. 

Done in the City of Washington this tenth day of 
Mana} Sop goat of our Lord one thousand eigh: 
hundred and sixty-three, and of the Independence o 
the United States the eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President, 


Epwix M. Sraytow, Secretary of War. 








Before the final adjournment of Congress on 
the 4th inst., every important measure, except that i: 
reference to maenelbeten in the Border States, wa’ 
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TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


The Friends of Temperance in Massachusetts are re- 
quested to meet in Mass Convention in Trewont TemP.e, 
in Boston, on Wednesday, March 18th, at half past 10 
Gelock, A. M., there to consult together upon measures to 
check the alarming prevaience of Intemperance in the 
State, and among our patriotic Soldiers in the Army. 

It is felt desirable to revive those measures for the pro- 
motion of practical Temp » by the adoption of the 
Pledge and otherwise, which were so effective in the earlier 
days of the reform. To this end we invite such persons as 
were active in that reform, as well as the younger men of 
the present day, to meet in general consultation, It will 
be the business of the Convention also to consider any mea- 
sures which may be thought calculated to promote the 
cause of Temperance. 

All Temperance organizations are requested to attend, 
either in mass or by delegation. 

Clergymen are requested to read this to their congrega- 
tions, and to be present at the Convention. 








John Tappan, E. N. Kirk, 

L. M. Sargent, R. K. Potter, 
Benj. Burgess, 8. C. Knights, 
W. B. Spooner, Ww. L. Garrison, 
Daniel Kimball, James Ford, 
Joseph White, H. D. Cushing, 
Stephen Fairbanks, Joseph Day, 
Henry Hoyt, Moses Gragg, 


Moses Mellen, 
Julius A. Palmer, 
Alex. H. Twombly, 


Daniel Allen, 
Wendell Phillips, 
Harrison Tweed, 


Charles Beecher, Geo. Trask, 
Boynton, W. Bushnell, 
David Fairbanks, W. H. Hatch, 
B. W. Williams, C. L. MeCurdy, 
L. D. Barrows, Geo. A. Rand, 
A. D. Sargeant, E. 0. Haven, 
Samuel Kelley, D, 8. King, 
Israel W. Andrews, G. M. Steele, 
Lee Claflin, B. K. Peirce, 
Joseph N. Bacon, Edward Cooke, 


Robt. B. Storer, 
Asher Joslin, 
Otis Cary, 

Wn. F. Johnson, 
J. E. Crane, 
J.C. Allen, 

H. M. Richards, 
Nathan Crocker, 
Josiah M. Read, 
Oakes Ames, 

D. M. Crane, 
Joseph Story, 
J.C. Webster, 
Albert Day, 
John Appleton, 
Geo. L. Sawin, 
Peter Smith, 


Cyrus L. Eastman, 
C. 8. Rogers, 

G. H. Mansfield, 
Increase N. Tarbox, 
J, W. Dadmun, 

E. F. Gay, 

V. R, Coombs, 
Wm. M, Thayer, 
Wm, Mccorney, 
Chas. F. Porter, 
J. 8. Lincoln, 
Moses: M. Allen, 
George F. Clark, 
Henry W. Warren, 
Geo. H, Emerson, 
Franklin Rand, 
Geo. W. Quinby, 


M. M. Longley, C. Rittoor, 
Jona. Butterfield, R. Tomlinson, 
Gideon Cole, Elmer Hewitt, 
8. S. Drew, Henry Jewell, 
James Dorr, Chas. Foster, 


Joseph Jones, 

J. Warren Merrill, 
Isaac Hanly, 
Henry Edwards, 
Samuel A. Walker, 
Sylvanus Cobb, 

J. Hascall, 

Martin Moore, 
Edward Otheman, 
A. A. Miner, 

Otis Clapp, 

Samuel W. Hodges, 
Edwin Thompson, 
William R. Stacy, 
Oliver Frost, 


John 8. Barry, 
Jos. A. Fairbanks, 
J. A. Ames, 

J. H. Mansfield, 
J. L. Hanaford, 
Daniel EK. Chapin, 
James P. Magee, 
J.S. Day, 

E. A. Manning, 
W. B. Dodge, 

BK. L. Mitelell, 
Alanson Hawley, 
Robert Johnson, 
Ww. Hi. H. Bryant, 
Theodore Prentice. 


We earnestly request all towns to send a large number of 
delegates. Where there is no organization, we would sug- 
gest the valling of a meeting to appoint delegaves. 

& The Convention will meet in the evening, by invita- 
tion of the Legislative Temperance Society, at the State 


House. 
—_— 


[3 CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Mer- 
cantile Building, 16 Summer Street, Hall No. 4. Rev. L. A. 
Sawyer, Translator of the Scriptures, will preach next 
Sabbath, at half past 10 o’clock, A. M., on the Bible his- 
tory of the Creation, and early condition of man and bis 
fall; its true significance, and the incorrectness and in- 
juriousness of the common views of it. 


Aaahicienulialinis 

i MR. ALCOTT’S CON VERSATIONS.—Mr. A. Bron- 
son Atcort will speak on the ‘“* ATLANTIC MONTHLY AND 
Contrisutors,” at the Hall of the Sons of Temperance, 
corner of Bromfield and Province Streets, on Monday even- 
ing, March 16th, commencing at half past 7 o’clock. Tick- 
ets to be had at the door. 

2" Copies of the photographic picture, by ALLEN, of 
the Music Hall stage, in Boston, as arranged for the 29th 
Anti-Slavery Subscription Anniversary, may be obtained 
by application to Rosert F. Waxiocut, 221 Washington 
Street, Boston. Price, one dollar. 





te Mary Warens (formerly a slave) is well recom- 
mended as being capable, intelligent and deserving. She 
desires employment in washing and ironing, house-cleaning, 
&c., and does other housework satisfactorily. Any who 
will give her work will be conferring a kindness, as she is 
very destitute, being left with four small children. She 
resides at 29 Anderson Street, formerly West Centre, Bos- 
ton. 





i MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed on 
695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 

Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





LIFE OF CAPT. JOHN BROWN. 


TENHE Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was 

executed at Charlestown, Virginia, Dec. 2d, 1859, for 
an Armed At‘ack upon American Slavery ; with Notices of 
some of his Confederates. Edited by Ricuarp D. Wess. 
London : Smith, Elder & Oo. 1861. 

A small fresh supply of this interesting work, (which is 
prefaced by a fine photograph likeness,) wherein the char- 
acter and purposes of John Brown are set forth with great 
clearness and justice, has been received and is now for sale 
at this office. Price, one dollar. Correspondents sending 
that sum will have a copy of the book sent them—postage 
paid. Address, Samvet May, Jr., 221 Washington Street, 
Boston. mar6-tf 


FARM HANDS WANTED! 











WO good farm hands can find steady employment, at 
fair wages, by addressing the subscriber immediately, 
at Miversvitte, Henry County, Llinois. 
Fifty good hands could find lucrative employment in this 
section the present season, if application be made soon. 
A. TAYLOR. 


Minersville, Iil., Feb. 28, 1863. mar6-3w 





WEIS & ZOEBISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





European and Faney Furs, 
308 Washington Street, 308 


OPPOSITE BOSTON THEATRE, BOSTON. 
fz Particular attention is paid to altering and repair- 
ing Old Fars. 
te Furs preserved during the summer. 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 
MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 
OULD inform the public that she has removed from 
223 Washington Street, to 
No. 31 WINTER 8TREBT, 


where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. 

She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, as she has 
for many years made the hair her study, and is sure there 
are none to excel her in 


nov7-3m 
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Hoectry. 


DOOMED f 
Through the dark tempest of wrath and of gloom, 
Swiftly Sceession’s Bark speeds to her doom ; 
Still higher the surges of Federal wrath 
Rise, bearing destruction and death in their path ; 
Sweeping her fast to that iron-bound shore, 
Whence her sea-beaten frame shall return never more. 


Deeply laden with wrongs of the poor and oppressed, 
Her mariners wearied by fear and unrest, 

Her canvass in tatters—masts shattered and sprung, 
Her seams widely yawning, her rudder unhang,— 
She speeds to her doom, by the Universe banned, 
Forsaken by God, and unsuccored by man. 


Still at their stations her officers stand, 
Despairingly eyeing the eurf-whitened strand ; 
With unaltered resolve and invincible pride, 
They scorn in the Union’s safe haven to ride ; 
Resolved not alone with destruction to meet, 
They hopelessly drift on to wreck and defeat. 


Friends of Freedom, rejoice ! (though the horrors of war 
Through our beautiful land are spread widely and far,) 
For the time will come when, from the lakes to the sea, 
The oppressed shall rejoice, and the bondman be free ; 
And America,—passing in triumph the test, — 
Shall stand forth the champion of Right in the West. 

Sandwich, March 2, 1863. Nyrxix, 2d. 

: -_ a 
From the Boston Transcript. 


THE NEGRO’S VISION. 


Proud white man! Governor, or priest, or king ! 
Who look’st upon me as an unclean thing ; 

Who hat’st with spiteful hate the darker shade, 
Or ebon hue, which God Almighty made, 

Listen to me, pariah and underling— 

Listen to me, the black, unholy thing. 


"Twas in a vision at the dead of night, 

I saw two armies eager for the fight ; 

Above the first, God's angels stood—a host ; 

Above the second, legions of the lost ; 

Hard by, bowed down to earth, in tears and chains, 
Millions of slaves poured forth their piteous strains. 


The shock of battle came—the fiendish yell— 

The flame and roar of cannon belebing hell ; 

The frenzied eye, the snorting breath—the teeth 
Qnashing and gleaming ‘neath their bearded sheath ; 
The shriek of hate, the harsh exulting call 

Which either gave who saw his foeman fall. 


God’s guarding angels moved not with their host, 
And thrice victorious were the spirits lost ; 

Their lurid banners dipped in human gore, 

In strange, red lettering, words of triuwph bore ; 
Bloody the field, thick strewn with dead as hail, 

‘Oh ! why,” the shout uprose, “doth hell prevail?” 


“Yon is the reason,” spoke an angel then, 

«God loveth all; and they, though black, are men ; 
Hate so unholy doth your heart embue, 

You will not even let them die for you ; 

Then die without them—our excuse is this : 

We fight not for unholy prejudice. 


Send out the flower of your country here, 
Your strong young men—since color is so dear, 
And life so cheap—we lift nor voice nor hand, 
To save the best and bravest of your land ; 
We wait—nor join in shout or battle hymn, 
For God is God—ye cannot conquer Him. 


But arm the millions chained and drooping there, 
And every shout shall be a conqueror’s prayer ; 
We, weaponed with God’s lightning, swift will smite 
Yon shrieking devils, guests of hell and night ; 
And ye shall see as old Elisha saw, 
Heaven’s red artillery leading you to war.” 

Mus. Denison. 
From the American Baptist. 


GIVE US FREEDOM! 


Freedom ! give us Freedom 
For our battle-call and cry ; 
’Tis a nation’s heart that’s pleading ; 
Heed the echoes ere they die! 
Freedom ! give us Freedom ; 
Tis the birthright of the brave ; 
It will cheer them on while living, 
And glorify the grave. 
Freedom ! give us Freedom, 
The oppressed in bondage sigh, 
And the prayer is heard resounding 
Through the arches of the sky. 
Caorus—Freedom ! sing of Freedom, 
And swell the chorus high ; 
"Tis the only watchword worthy 
To be our battle-cry. 


Freedom ! aye, give Freedom 
To every human soul, 
And our nation’s star, ascending, 
Shall reach a shining goal. 
Freedom ! give us Freedom 
For our battle-call and ery, 
And though the strife be fearful, 
Our hope shall never die. 
Freedom ! strike for Freedom, 
And the God who rales on high 
Will lead our valiant armies 
On, on to victory. 
Cnorvs—Freedom ! sing of Freedom, 
And swell the pwan high ; 
"Tis the only watchword worthy 
To be our battle-cry. 


Freedom ! sing of Freedom ; 
Let it be our nation’s hymn, 
Till the hosts of heaven shall hear it, 
And the flame of Mars grow dim. 
Freedom ! sing of Freedom ; 
We may learn it of the bee, 
Of the bird, and of the breezes, 
And the music of the sea. 
Freedom ! sing of Freedom ; 
’Tis the anthem of the world ; 
And with its songs ascending, 
Let our banners be unfurled. 
Cuorvs—Freedom ! sing of Freedom, 
And swell the chorus high ; 
"Tis the only watchword worthy 
To be our battle-ery. 


Adelphian Institute, Norristown, Pa. 


Bere Busx. 


>_> - — -_ 


From the Evening News. 


THE DEMOORATIC PARTY --- Impromptu. 
A Party, born of treachery and fear, 

To cast a blot upon the country’s fame, 
And dead to all that patriots hold dear— 

A people’s honor and a nation’s name ! 


A Party ready to compute at naught 
The blood and treasure of a noble land, 
And blessings by our hero fathers bought— 
To court the favor of rebellion’s band— 
To sue for traitors’ smiles on bended knee— 
To fawn and flatter round a Southern throne, 
Erected o'er the grave of liberty, 
With human slavery as the corner-stone ! 


Such is the party as revived of late— 
An ugly demon in an angel’s guise, 
Which every patriot must scorn or bate, 
Which e’en the Southern devil must despise : 
A straggling, skulking, seared deserting pack ! 
A libel on the name of Democrat ! 
Heaven ! let thy lightnings——no, I take that back, 
The helot party is too mean for that ! 
A Doveras Democrat. 





KIND WORDS. 
Kind words! What are ye? Pearly drops of dew ; 
Sparkling beams of comfort, soothing sad adieu ; 
Blossoms clad in beauty, gladdening buman life ; 
Sounds of heavenly music, drowning angry strife. 


Kind words are angels, beings bright and pure, 
Teaching man with patience life’s sorrows to endure ; 
Fountains all refreshing, streams of heavenly love, 
Watering souls with gladness, raising hearts above. 








, Baze resting on Miss Williams; and then and there 





The Liberator. 


THE CONNECTIOUT AND SHENANDOAH. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY. 











CHAPTER IV. 
DECLARATIONS. 

Deacon Sleeper was a widower of three years’ 
standing. That prosperous-looking mansion and com- 
fortable-looking personality, together with three chil- 
dren, were cared for by an unmarried sister, gifted 
largely with New England thrift. From the time 
“a decent respect to the opinions” of his towns- 
people had allowed him, after the departure of his 
excellent wife, to look about him with open-eyed can- 
dor in search of a suitable investment of his risen af- 
fections and rising fortunes and ambitious plans for 
his children, his eyes had turned, instinctively, on 
that corner pew diagonally distant from his own prom- 
inent, broad-isle, crimson-cushioned position, where 
sat the Misses Mary and Harriet Williams—the former 
so tranquil, Quaker-like, even, in apparel, demeanor 
aand movement; the latter so bright, cheerful-looking, 
stylish in her unstudied dress and manners. The 
bloom and airiness of twenty-five were on the cheek 
and in the step of thirty-five, while the good judgment, 
good-nature, thrift, intelligence and wit of Miss Hattie 
were proverbial throughout the township. Itis true 
the pecuniary resources of the Misses Williams were 
very limited, but they belonged to a good family, and, 
on one side, had connections of great respectability 
in Philadelphia and Boston. Another branch of the 
family was greatly impoverished, and the indigent 
relatives from Vermont often received, for months at 
a time, the economically-managed but still generous 
hospitalities of the Cottage. This Cottage, with its 
garden and orchard, and a small number of shares in 
railway stocks, comprised all their possessions ; and 
Miss Hattie had been, for some time, in the habit, 
during at least one half the year, of working among 
the operatives in the cotton-mill, to increase their 
swall income, not so much for their own personal 
needs as to enable them to carry out their noble plans 
of hospitality and benevolence. The introduction 
into the small household at the Cottage, a year ago, 
of the two young people we have found there—the 
elder to support herself by her own industry, and the 
younger, as a boarder, to enjoy the advantages of 
that neighborhood for instruction in some of the higher 
departments which had been neglected in her educa- 
tion thus far—had changed, essentially, the plans of 
the household. Clara had taken Aunt Hattie’s place 
at the mill, while the latter assumed the domestic 
management and activities, to which her senior sis- 
ter’s delicate health rendered her inadequate in their 
extended range. Yet not unfrequently Aunt Hattie 
acted as Clara’s substitute, as indicated at the close of 
the last chapter. 

Whenever Sultan Sleeper walked through his 
noisy harem, with the air of one who thought that 
he verily was such, and that he need but nod his pre- 
ference to be followed, gratefully, from that life of a 
spinster among spindles to the dignity of wife-hood 
among crowded comforts, a warmer glow came rush- 
ing from under his warm-colored vest to his cheek, 
and a giddier twinkle darted into his round eyes, if 
Miss Hattie’s snug, neat figure was bending over the 
growing web, in place of the tall, willowy Clara. 
Not that he objected to the latter as an operative; 
her punctuality, diligence, quiet courtesy and pecu- 
liar beauty made her an object of interest; but her 
**ristocratic” reserve and unaltering shyness baffled all 
his attempts at acquaintance. “She seems to feel 
above her situation; that is all the fault I find with 
her,’’ he once said to Miss Hattie. 

In proportion as Clara, for whatever reason, was 
not the recipient of the rich widower’s attentions, she 
was, notwithstanding her “ ’ristocratic” reserve, a fa- 
vorite with those of her own sex in the mill; although 
some plain aspirants to favor, who could not forgive 
her for bringing so much beauty there, all harmless 
as it seemed to be in its results, did not hesitate to af- 
firm that she was “ over head and ears in love” with 


anxious uncertainty. In ahalf hour he was at her 


side again, with many a tell-tale glance and respira- 
tion of tender sympathy over her fatiguing labor that 
sultry day ; and the interview ended with an accepted 
invitation to a drive that evening, with her employer, 
through the beautiful raral regions of their beautiful 
valley.‘ And shall I not see the handsome Virgian- 
ian again?” with an arch glance that concealed her 
real interest. 

Somewhat startled—* He leaves this evening in the 
train for Boston, he told me,” with a profound respi- 
ration of relief. 

“ Not to come again?” and a quaint mockery lurk- 
ed in her brown eyes as she looked up in the anxious 
Deacon's face. 

“Not at present, certainly. I overheard him say 
to the gentleman with him, that his business was ur- 
gent, and might detain him some time.” 

All anxiety arising from jealous apprehensions 
would certainly have been banished from the mind of 
her admirer, could he have read the fervent God be 
praised! that stirred the soul of Miss Hattie in response 
to his last words. As it was, he felt her undiminished 
cheerfulness as a guarantee that he had nothing to 
fear from that quarter. 

Gladly would Miss Hattie have put off, for various 
reasons, the crisis that she felt this invitation herald- 
ed; but circumstances made it difficult to do so, and 
she trusted to tact and skill and worthy purposes to 
adjust all things satisfactorily. Through the charm- 
ing scenery of that delightful region they drove slow- 
ly, the mountains in the distance standing, like shag- 
gy giants, leaning against the star-lit sky ; the Con- 
necticut rolling calmly, and with a seeming conscious- 
ness of pride, between its fertile, fragrant banks; the 
dewy air breathing coolness and refreshment with 
every walt of its unseen pinions—a delicious sense 
of rest in every aspect of nature. Miss Hattie shook 
off the subduing influences in which, under other cir- 
cumstances, she would have loved to steep her soul 
and sense, for with her, now, animation was security. 
She chatted of everything they passed, and her com- 
panion listened, apparently, as she would like to have 
listened to the low music of waters and evening-wind. 
To gain time for others was her object, and, therefore, 
she must not remonstrate, however lengthy the drive. 

Her companion realized, too, that he had a cherished 
object to accomplish ; but how, against the current of 
that will which he felt without comprehending, should 
he ever begin? At length, by one determined effort, 
the listening admirer was galvanized into the demon- 
strative lover. The reins lay loosely over the back 
of the musingly-moving horse and the front of the 
luxurious chaise; their road lay through a beautiful 
wood, all crowded with shadows and whispers and 
odors, the very dream-land of poetry and romance. 
What wonder the lover’s heart swelled irrepressibly ¢ 
We like him better for emotion in such company. 
What wonder that he felt assured of encouragement 
and hope? Perhaps he was a little too demonstrative ; 
stolid natures are apt to be when aroused. But judge 
what astonishment must have seized hoping man and 
dreaming horse, when the extended arms embraced 
vacancy—when a figure stood erect in the chaise— 
one firm, quick hand grasping the reins, and the other 
snatching the whip from its socket—while, at the top 
of his trotting speed, the quadruped was urged over 
the wooded road to the open highway. Then, before 
the legitimate driver had a clear consciousness of 
what was transpiring, that figure was seated again at 
his side, the reins were placed in his hands, and he 
heard a reproachful voice, saying—‘O, Deacon 
Sleeper, I wouldn’t be so frightened again for the 
world! Why, the horse was almost standing still just 
where that robbery occurred last Fall!” 

To most enamored devotees, this occasion of real 
or pretended fright would have been just the occasion 
for a renewal of endearments ; but the shock had been 
overmastering—the forces moved slow—and there 
must be time for an effective rally. Meantime, the 
chatting went briskly on—the monologue—please un- 
derstand—until a turn in the road suggested the home- 
ward rout. Miss Hattie besought her companion to 
take that direction rather than return the way they 





their employer—that it was, evidently, an unre- 
quited attachment, and hence her paleness and fre- 
quent absence from illness. On the other hand, Miss 
Hattie, good-humored and affable as she was toward 
all, was cordially hated by all as the fortunate object of 
the proprietor’s regard. Many a pretty head tossed, 
disdainfully, its carefully-arranged curls, braids or 
ribbons, as the obnoxious intruder tripped, cheerily, 
to her place among the looms; many a pretty lip 
swelled with pouts, or curled with an attempt at scorn, 
as the “ Old Maid” went by. “ Of course it would 
be a match—he certainly likes her, and ’tis n’t likely 
she’ll refuse him.” Others affirmed they were already 
engaged—it had been so stated at a ‘ sewing-circle,” 
where the bridal, the dress and the journey had all 
been discussed and arranged. The reason the en- 
gagement hadn’t been made public was, that the par- 
ties didn’t agree on politics, and Deacon Sleeper was 
afraid it would affect his interests in the coming Fall 
elections; bnt, as soon as that was well over, and he 
secure in the office of Representative to the State 
Legislature, they were to be married, and spend the 
winter in Boston! Reader, is this an exaggeration ? 
Hav’n’t you and I heard causes and consequences 
helped onward as definitely and disinterestedly, many 
a time, if we would listen ? 

“But what, mean time, was the state of Miss Hat- 
tie’s mind in the matter? You who are behind the 
scenes, and expected to know, should n’t leave it to 
idle gossip.””. Patience, you shall know-all in time. 
Providence does n’t reveal everything at once, does 
it? For the present, let this suffice: Miss Harriet 
Williams was a woman of high, strong principles and 
well-considered opinions. She would not be likely to 
marry, or do anything else, simply because the world, 
or that part of it represented by her native town, 
thought she had better. She was a woman of heart 
and sentiment, too, thoroughly practical as she was. 
That small, compact body incarnated a great amount 
of valuable “ personality,” as one of our Concord 
prophets would say—the venerable horticulturalist 
of the finest Thought-flowers and Life-roots of 
the last thirty years—that ready smile of hers came 
from a heart all brimming with the sunshine of uni- 
versal good-will ;—therefore, she bad a motive for 
everything, and her motive was always kindly. 
Events shall tell the rest. An excellent step-mother 
she certainly would make; we think more highly of 
Deacon Ezra Sleeper for his preference. 

The glow and the twinkle came in their full power 
that sultry June Monday afternoon, as, sauntering 
through his cotton factory in company with a stranger 
of a Southern aspect, he encountered Miss Hattie 
among the looms. So great was his pleasure, that he 
did not even think to inquire why Clara was absent. 
The stranger had been carefully noting the operatives, 
and remarking upon their respectable appearance. 
“Yes, Sir,” the proprietor was just saying with fall- 
rounded complacency, in reply, “many of my girls 
are well educated, and from some of our most respec- 
table families of the middle class. The wages we 
pay secure the ready services of such—Ah, Miss Wil- 
liams! (bowing profoundly as he extended his hand.) 
Miss Williams, Mr. Belmaine of Virginia—I hope 
you are well, madam, this afternoon.” 

Mr. Belmaine might well credit, fully, the boast of 
the gratified proprietor, as he returned the graceful 
salutation and listened to the lady-like utterance of 
the operative before him. Nor did she fail, with ad- 
mirable tact, so to keep the fluent conversation within 
present limits, during those few moments, that there 
was no opportunity for questions, on the part of the 
proprietor, which she did not choose should come in 
on that occasion. 

“ Charming ! charming, Sir!” repeated the stranger, 
as he glanced back on the occupants of the floor he 
was leaving, not without a shade of disappointment 
deepening the hue of his swartby face. “ Charming 
indeed,” said the proprietor, mentally, his admiring 


had come over; and he, flustered and annoyed at the 


| plishing his object, drove silently on, while mentally 
| assuring himself that “she should some time pay for 
| such obstinacy.”” The cloud was soon dispelled, how- 
ever, by the sunshine of his companion’s cheerful 
talk, and again unbounded joy and admiration possess- 
ed him. He listened with prolonged respirations to 
her voice, no matter what her words were; he gazed 
into her bright face until its magnetism made his own 
heavy features playful. 

“T’ve half a mind to frighten you again, Miss Hat- 
tie, it makes you so handsome.” 

“O, Deacon Sleeper, it is only starlight by which 
you see me now,” answered the maiden with a merry 
laugh, under the influence of which she dodged se- 
curely back into her corner of the chaise, in view of 
a certain unemployed and rather restless arm. 

Leaning forward and fixing his round eyes, brim 
full of the sentiment that agitated his Sunday rest, 
upon the laughing lady’s face, and speaking with the 
pent-up fervors of hours—‘ By heaven, Miss Hattie, 
you are the handsomest woman that goes into the 
meeting-house any Sunday!” 

He would ha®e given half the profits of a year in 
the factory to see her look coy and demure under this 
initiatory outburst; she laughed again, gaily as a 
young girl, then suddenly became very grave, say- 
ing, slowly and solemnly— 

“This to me, Deacon Sleeper? Do you know the 
danger you incur? Listen to me. When I was 
young, a bewildered swain imagined I had beauty, 
and wrote a sonnet upon it, which was printed in our 
local newspapers. I entered a suit for libel, as you 
may suppose—appeared in Court, and obtained heavy 
damages. _ Take warning, Sir—luck has not forsaken 
me in my antiquity.” 

“ Antiquity!” with a look of comical confusion of 
ideas. Then settling back into a grave simplicity and 
earnestness far more becoming and manly than his re- 
cent words, and with a humility which won the respect 
of his listener as his pompous assumptions never 
succeeded in doing, he told in plain, honest vernacu- 
lar, his preference, his wishes, his hopes. The lady 
gave that candid, unembarrassed, womanly attention 
which such a subject, thus pr ted, d ded from 
her; brought forward every obstacle which difference 
of pecuniary acvantage, differences of opinion, and 
the dependence of her older and more delicate sister 
on her care, as she grew in years, naturally created. 
All these were easily managed, save one. He cared 
little for wealth, if he had no one to share it with; 
her sister should never miss her care or need a home; 
he could not promise to become an Abolitionist, but 
he did promise never to interfere with her opinions. 
“ Not even if she gave shelter to fugitive slaves under 
their roof?” For the sake of his children’s safety, he 
could n’t promise that, but such cases were not likely 
to occur in Massachusetts—he had never heard of 
one! When mistress of his household, she would 
forget these questions about the rights of colored 
folks, and leave them for the men to quarrel about. 
For his part, he had nothing against the “ niggers,” 
if they were kept in their right places, and didn’t come 
near him nor his. 

This last was an unfortunate remark for the Deacon. 
The lady crinmsoned, but not with the emotion he had 
wished to excite. Her rising respect subsided again 
as this coarse commonplace fell on her fine moral 
sense. This life-companionship for her! Bound, in- 
dissolubly, to a nature incapable of apprehending great, 
vital principles ; looking at them only through the 
blurred, distorted lens of a low prejudice of race and 
color! Impossible—and the man could not compre- 
hend how she recoiled from the thought. He did 
comprehend, however, that he had lost ground, and 
attempted clumsy compromise and conciliation. In 
the midst of this, a deep, ominous bass-note rolled 
through the darkening sky—a vivid line of light shot 
across the rapidly gathering gloom—large, frequent 





suggestions to speed sounded on the chaise top. Miss 





he resolved that another sun should not rise on his 


Hattie took the reins in another mood from that of an 


thought of having turned homeward without accom- | new will be destroyed. 


| us the true state of things. ‘The rulers of England | The descendants of the Round Head commoner , 


hour ago, and guided the hurrying horse, while Dea- 
con Sleeper carefully drew up the boot, and did all he 
could to shield her from the now tumbling shower. 
They were soon at the cottage-gate. n 

“ You have not answered me, Miss Hattie,” said 
the Deacon, in an eager whisper, as a gentleman ap- 
proached from the door with a spread umbrella. 

“We must both take time to consider, Deacon 


on the subject for a fortnight. O, Mr. Horton, how 
glad I am you happened in—my sister would have 
been alarmed in the shower without me.” 

She took the young gentleman’s offered arm, under 
the shelter of his umbrella, and, bidding the Deacon 
a kind good night, hastened to the open door. 

“ Little chance for my success,” muttered the Dea- 
con, gloomily, as he drove away, “ with that fellow’s 
influence in the house. I shall hate him, soon, as bad 
as Smalley does. I'll have her, though—Abolition or 
no Abelition—by ——.” Well, reader, thatlast word 
or epithet was not deaconly, and I shan’t give it. 

“© Aunt Hattie! I’m so glad to see you!” was 
the first greeting. “Clara and I saw the cloud rising 
over the mountain and river, some time ago, from her | i 
window, and have been worrying about you. Aunt 
Mary and Mr. Horton have been too busy talking in 


Yes, Aunt Mary and Mr. Horton had improved 
every t of the younger sister’s absence. Now 
that young gentleman stands gazing with a look of 
sad, earnest inquiry on Clara, who had followed Effie 
down stairs when the severity of the thunder-shower 
came on. Taking, at length, her passive hand, he 
led her to the seat Aunt Mary had just left, saying, 
with respectful tenderness— 

“May I claim the privilege of your company 
until the shower is over?” 

She looked in his face sadly and gratefully. For 
an hour they sat alone. The cottage-conversations of 
this evening shall form the subject of the next chap- 
ter. 





"PEACE AND WAR. 


Dear Frienp Garrison: 

It has been seventeen years since you asked me to 
attend a Non-Resistance meeting; and if you had put 
a million of gold into my hand, you would not have 
conferred so great a blessing upon me as asking me to 
attend that meeting. From that day to this, I have 
been growing a happier man. At first, I thought if 
negro slavery was abolished, the world would be well 
enough; but, in the progression of my mind, I soon 
saw that this governmental machinery was all in op- 
position to the law of God in the human soul. I re- 
fused to vote; not because the government was pro- 
slavery, for all written constitutions and creeds must 
be pro-slavery, and therefore hindrances to the soul’s 
progress. I felt great encouragement that we should 
go on with our work of moral reform until we should 
redeem the world from all wrong. I felt sure that 
slavery would be abolished peacefully. But how ig: 
norant did I find myself! 

It would be impossible to tell how much I suffered 
when this war broke out. It is almost two years 
since you published that excellent letter from our be- 
loved brother, A. H. Love, of Philadelphia. I re- 
sponded an earnest amen. I do now, for I have just 
read itagain. But a change has come over my mind. 
I do not believe the slaveholder will ever let go of 
his victim by moral force. Says Edward M. Whee- 
lock, in his excellent sermon on John Brown—*“ No 
tyrant was ever known to let go his hold of the 
throat of his victim, except by the pressure of 
force.” Tyrants will not yicld to moral force. It is 
true, when rightly understood, that there can be no 
remission of sin without the shedding of blood. The 
time must come some time, when the terribe crimes 
of man against his brother must be blotted out by 
war. Isee no other way. And I hope the time has 
arrived when the tyrannies of the old world and the | 
This war was needed to show | 








and France care nothing for suffering humanity. 
There is cotton and flour enough in the world to last | 
along time, but the tyrants who control them have | 
put an enormous price upon them. Will these tyrants 
yield except by the pressure of force? Never! Every 
few years we have what is called a financial crisis. | 
Is there any need of it? Notany. Think how many | 
are at this moment in a starving condition all over 
the world! Is there any need of it? Notany. See | 
the hundreds of thousands of drones, non-producers ! 
How do they get their living? How many laboring | 
men have thought of the cause of this state of things ? 
Yet there is certainly a cause for this terrible amount | 
of suffering in the world. See how the country is 
being flooded with paper money! With these govern- 
ments it is might that makes right. By a combination 
they commit these enormous crimes upon their fellow- 
man. Now, what is the cause of this enormous pow- 
er? What keeps these governments alive? What 
causes this vast amount of crime and suffering in the 
world? What supports such a great number of bro- 
kers, bankers, priests, lawyers, doctors, politicians, 
and millions of others too numerous to mention ? 
What enables a man to buy 50,000 acres of land, 
and others to own a thousand slaves? How do the 
tyrants of the old world own everything, while the 
laborers who do all the work own nothing? Jt is by 
a combination of men in power, with the use of money in- 
stead of labor. And this combination and money must 
be destroyed. And if the time has arrived for the 
destruction of these gigantic crimes, even by bloody 
war, I say Amen! 

Again says Mr. Wheelock—“ The terrible logic 
of history teaches that no such wrong was ever 
cleansed by rose-water.” All our appeals to ty- 
rants, on the ground that their acts are wrong, 
are despised. The elements of destruction are in 
these governments, and they will destroy each 
other by their own wickedness. They are the 
Babylons spoken of by John in Revelation, and 
are surely to be destroyed, or there is no hope 
for bleeding humanity. I now see the use of war. 
I see its absolute necessity. These governments cannot 
be destroyed by moral force, though moral force is 
moving power. 

When Charles Stearns went to Kansas, he was a 
non-resistant; but he soon found that all appeals to 
the border ruffians on moral grounds were in vain. 
He compared them to tigers. He was ridiculed by 
some non-resistants. But since then, Wendell Phil- 
lips has used the same words. Bro. Stearns was 
right, as the present war now proves. You once said, 
It (truth) shall overturn despotism, and overturn 
monarchy, and overturn republicanism, till He whose 
right it is shall reign. It is said that the people of 
Europe look to this country as the hope of the world. | } 
But they must find it all in vain. Republicanism or 
democracy is from hell, like all the rest; and is to be 
destroyed by a war of ideas and a war of bullets. 

The history of this country proves that tyranny of 
the very worst kind can flourish under democracy just 
as wellas under any form of government. Of course, 
we are in avbetter state than older governments; but | i 
all this talk about equality is so great a deception to 
the people, that words fail to express my abhorrence of 
it. Tosay that slavery is the cause of this war is true ; 
but that is not going to the Lottom of our troubles. 
Slavery is the chiid, but human government is the pa- 
rent. Something must come to destroy these govern- 
ments, and make money worthless; and I am happy 
to see them dashing out each other’s brains. In their 
self-destruction is the hope of the world. 


“Human government, for some purpose, says B. 
is admitted to be necessary. But, surely, a wicked 
government is not necessary ; and when one is inhe- 
rently so, it forfeits its right to exist even for an hour. 





Indeed, properly speaking, there is but one govern- | a 





ment,—and that is not human, but divine ; there i 
but one law,—and that is the higher law; there is bu | 
one ruler—and he is God, in whom we live and mov: 
and have our being. What is called human gover! 


lation, swindling and tyranny, more or less, accordin, » 
to circumstances, and to 

condition of the people. Unquestionably, every © 
isting government on earth is to be overthrown by th 
growth of mind and the moral regeneration of th 
masses. Absolutism —limited monarchy —democre 


clustered about Exeter Hall. 
rostrum of English radicalism. 
ins same radicals, or the bonest half of them, have con 
the parlor to worry, I guess. to be the friends of our extremity ; and on Thursdy 
night, the 29th of January, the old fane of refor: 
witnessed a scene which mocked all former agit: 
tions, and which thrilled the downcast heart of ever 
loyal American. t 
Jacobins, the freedom-shrieking, king-contemni: 
working men, gathered together to express the 
sympathy for the great Republic of the Unite, 
States; and with them, upon a common platfor: 
met the dissenting clergymen, the dissenting schoo 
men—all, indeed, who dislike the “ established” r 
ligion, Government, and aristocracy of England, an 
who hope to remodel it upon the basis of equalit; , 
economy, and liberty. 
like America and the Americans, and who dislih 


were characterized by similar sentiments. 
were distributing Union Placards all the while, an j 
persons were selling Union pamphiets. Telegram: 

were momentarily 
Stroud, Hull, and 
meetings were simultaneous} ing ; i 

re ne Y proceeding; and, i H 
against slavery as against British oli 

man knows that this : er ciaheteeiacten oo! 
rising will not culminate in revolution. 
at home, who laugh at the insinuations of coming re } 
pockets here, know nothing 


tocracy, and a la 


a y 


said to be intense. The managers of the Ti 
a council, and it is rumored i 

weve s that Punch will here- 
Times came out to-day with its ancient bitterness, 


— attempting to account for the change of senti- 


2 loan ie Leen if we would be able to negotiate 


mittee-men of the Exeter Hall 
great bankers, the Hanburys of Lom street. 


vent is usurpation, imposture, demagogueism, pect 
intellectual and mor 


ea 2 Whe. cy, all are based on the doctrine that ‘ might mak 
How long ante right ’—all are intrinsically inhuman, selfish, clannis! 
«Give me a month, at least.” and o d to the recognition of the brotherhood + 
“A month! That is an age.” — “hey are not for the people, poe make the i ‘ 

$e ‘ , in | ple their prey ; they are hostile to all progress; The 
Sih RAE, Bees ent reek be ae resist to the uttermost all radical changes. All hist’ 


ry shows that Liberty, Humanity, Justice and Rig! » 
have ever been in conflict with existing government , 
no matter what their theory or form.” 


Yours, for the redemption of man, 
SEWARD MITCHELL. 
Cornville, (Me.) Feb. 22, 1863. 





THE REACTION IN ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Jan. 30, 1863. 
Every reader of the Sunday Mercury has hea 


of Exeter Hall. It is identified in our minds with th i 
monster abolition meetings that used to : 
sitive souls when we were wedded to our chaine | 


gall our sei | 


Al! the “isms,” and the disciples thereo | 
We hated it as tl 
But, alack! tho: 


dols. 


In brief, the Republicans, tl | 


{ 


In other words, those wl 


English monareby and its mimic aristocracy of sl: 
very, rallied together at Exeter Hall, ostensibly | - 


approve of emancipation, but oop 4 to approve « ° 
democracy. The meeting was, to all intents, Nort! 

ern. 
streets of London for Abraham Lincoln, Charl: : 


The anomaly was witnessed of cheers in tl 


Francis Adams, Benjamin F. Butler, Burnside, at 
Rosecvans. If one would shut his eyes, he mig! . 
believe himself transported to the ken or! 
Union Square, upon a recruiting occasion, or 
Fourth of July ovation. I can assure you—havit 
participated in the demonstration—that I have nev: ° 
attended even an American gathering marked by: ) 
much devotion to our cause, our rulers, and ot - 
armies. 

Let me describe the scene! Exeter Hall is ; 
immense brick building, which lies just off ti 
Strand. Strand is the great business street of Lo: 
don, and its stores or “ shops 
Broadway. The Strand entrance to the hall is te | 
and narrow, and there is a side-entrance upon Ex: - 
ter street—a small street which winds into Wellin: 
ton street, and thence into Covent Garden. TI : 
hall is named after the street, and also after a famoi : 
old menagerie, called “Exeter ’Change,” whic 
stood upon its site. The present structure was bui 
in 1831, and will give comfortable sittings to 4,0( 
persons. 

Except at certain seasons of the year, few gre: 
occurrences happen at Exeter Hall. In the moni 
of May, religious amd temperance conventions a 
held here; and, through the winter, occasional or 
torios, lectures and concerts. This was the pla 
designated for the grand gathering of the friends 
emancipation. x 

The present Emancipation Society has been } 
existence a few weeks only. It has nothing wha 
ever to do with the former emancipation clique 
Wilberforce and Brougham. The latter was a p - 
trician association, controlled by the aristocrat - 
Whig dynasty; the present is a body essential 
plebeian, and composed of the independent thinker , 
speakers, and writers of England. The organiz - 
tion arose out of the sermons of some dissenti1 
preachers, and the leaders of some radical newsp - 
pers; but derived its strength mainly from the un - 
versal disaffection of the lower orders of the Engli: 
people to their existing condition under the crow) . 


chafing under the limitations of the franchise, burde: - 
some taxation, the contempt with which they are r- - 
garded by the lords of the soil, the grievous effec ; 
of the laws of entail and primogeniture, wherel 
they are kept poor and rendered liable to starvatic 
and pauperism—these have looked to America : 
the model democracy which proves the poor man . 
capacity for self-government. 

A strange scene was presented, therefore, j 
Strand on Thursday evening. The meeting hi 
been called at seven o’clock; but the hall was fu 
at half-past five, and crowded at six. Long befo 
seven, the gates were closed and signs suspend 
in front, “The hall quite full.” Still the peop 
thronged around the doors. Exeter street was 

reat surging mass of folks, and the Strand was : 


jammed that officers of police were obliged to for 


passage-ways through for pedestrians. Hansoms an 
cabs came up momentarily, depositing fresh bm 
dreds, and the omnibuses were inadequate to cam 
their patrons. At last the lower, or first floor ha 
was thrown open, and a second meeting was orgai 
ized ; and finally a platform was improvised in Ex: 
ter street, against the News of the World office, an 
two thousand or more people heard addresses in th 
open air. There was no music, no placarding, » 
advertising. ‘The whole affair was spontaneous. 
Upon the platform in the great hall sat the men 
bers of the Committee, about three hundred in al 
Sixteen of these were members and ex-members « 
Parliament. There were the Mayors of Manche 
ter, Birmingham, Edinbu zh, Rochdale, and Have: 
straw ; the universities had distinguished represent: 
tives; the army was represented by Gen. Perron 
Thompson, and others; fifteen presses were repri 


sented; and every denomination had some one « 


more clergymen at hand. But two reverend a 


taches of the Church of England favored the assen 
bly ; though the Wesleyan, Unitarian, Baptist, Pre: 
byterian, and independent pulpits sent nine-tent! 
of their incumbents. With these came agitators « 
every possible faith from the “ Iconoclast ” 
called,) Mr. Bradlaugh, to the French exiles, Moi 
sieurs A. Talandier and Victor Schelcher. 
“ Chartists” turned out en masse, and, in fact, ever , 
element of society subscribed its prominent 
ages, with the republican and anti-monarchical ek 
ments prevailing. 


(as he 
The ol} 


persor 


¢ meetings in the lower hall and in the stre 
Me 


received from Bradford, Bristo : 
other places where America 


working England was in arms, not so muc’ 


pontaneous and significant up’ 
Those of u 4 


of the antagonisn§ 

r ee omnel The aris; 
portion of the middle classe 

ook upon the w r ing-men with scorn, ot Sand 
: denied them the fo of suffrage. 

+ working-men, in turn, regard their feudal lords 


tween two classes of British 


with deep bitterness, and are determi i 
equality electoral, if not social. deeeuese: 


At the meeting in Exeter street, when Chaplain 


Haley, of Massachuset 
for Butler, Lincoln, end 5 spoke, there were cheers 


Peop! 
n the Strand astonished to hake talk hain. “Mees 


ling with the I overh ; 5 
Wak omaas aiake em eard in their controver- 


; 1 Palmerston and Russell. 
* The little liberty we ha’ got,” said ayer in 


raat, “we owe to the first revolution in Ameri- 


we ha’ a revolution of our own.” 


I do not think we will get no more, lad, until 
The effect of the meeti 


within a month. Among the com- 


meeting were the 


A meeting has since been held in Lancashire. axa 
petition prepared for Parliament to assist & colony 


the following indecorous and erroneous 
| the diplomatic representative from the 
| of Hayti to that of the United States: 

eigt. Kingdom of Hayti presented his cr; 
Washington, as the accredited represen: 
Majesty Soulouque, and was graciously », 
foreign ambassador. i 
the compliment, and send an America 
Hayti.” 


instincts or your interests lead you constantly 15 q 


”" are like those « ~ 


| of the impoverished poor to emivrate +, 
United States 
| Ten thousand families are said to be yi!) 
hands with the “infamous Yankees.” 
| —New York Sunday Mercury. 


This is the unkindest ey ok 
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To the Editor of the New York Sunday \ 


Gentlemen :—In your paper of yesterday 1 fina 
. ’? nd 


ALUSiG?, 
‘i 


rover; Dent 


“Y-aterday the sable representative of the Sover 

over, 
dentials a 
ive of is 
CeTved pn. 
Of course our rulers will pers, 


DN Winister to 


1 omit the indecorous caption and context of 4 


article to which I allude, as foreign to iy obi 
$ eas ' *) OUject, 
although their scurrility converts an editorial nos; 


of a public event into.a gratuitous insult to 4 pay, 

al guest. bits 
an agent of the Haytian government. and 

member of that unfortunate race, whoy) either - : 


de 


ride, I desire to apprise you of three ficis- ist 
Hayti is not a kingdom, but a republic; 24, py, 
ci-devant emperor Soulouque was deposed by the ot 
olution of December 22d, 1858, and the reput ‘ 
established, of which his Excellency Fabre ( 
a pure patriot and enlightened ruler, is Presiden, 
3d. That the government of the United States 
represented in Hayti by the Hon. Benjamin Whiq. 
den, resident minister. ; 
The United States having recognised Hayti as ay 
independent nation, and having accredited 9 yes. 
dent minister to Port au Prince, its seat of goverp. 
ment, the courtesy has been reciprocated by the pa 
pointment of Colonel E. Roumain, a Haytian oon. 
tleman of education and refinement, as Consul-Gop, 
eral and Chargé d’Affaires for Hayti near ' 
ernment of the United States. He 
titled to courteous treatment and respectful mention 
in common with the other members of the corm 
diplomatique. ; 
Upon reflection, you will doubtless observe thy: 
the habit of ridiculing the negro race has led you, in 
this instance, to commit a glaring impropriety, and 
to betray an ignorance of current events which 
while they may gratify your spleen, cannot fail 1 
expose you to the censure of the well-bred, and 
the derision even of those whom you affect to de 


NIC Te. 





the gov- 


spise. In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to rp. 
mind you that vulgarity is not always wit, and tha 
by mistaking the one for the other, “ while you may 
make the unthinking laygh, you cannot but cave 


the judicious to grieve.” 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE LAWRENCE, Jr., 
Commissioner of Emigration 


A FLORIDA LADY'S “JEWELRY,” 


The war is disclosing, in a remarkable degree, the 
beauties and peculiarities of the system which has » 
long shamed our civilization. ‘Thus, for instance, in 
North Carolina, not long since, a pack of blool- 
hounds employed in hunting fnyitives from bondage 
were captured by our forces; in Alabama, Miss 
sippi, Texas and elsewhere, unoffending loyaliss 
have flocked, maimed and scarred, into our lines 
bleeding witnesses of the humane tendencies of sa- 


the skulls of our fallen braves, and finger rings of 
their bones, even Southern women clamoring there- 
for as ornaments for their parlor tables. More re- 
cently, still other discoveries of the beauties of th 


“system ” have been made; and of one of these we 
find the following account in the Port Royal Fre 
South :— 

“Among the trophies of Colone! Higginson’s expe- 
dition up the St. Mary's river, and which have a- 


tracted much attention, is a portion of Madame Al- 
burtis’s jewelry, brought off from the refined litt 
town of Woodstock. Bracelets, necklaces, anklets 
and chains of home manufacture, which rival in 
unique design anything ever found in the byowsin 
of Paris or London. One pretty parure of lady's 
wear, made of the native wood of the country and 
mounted with iron, is particularly attractive. A 
notch is cut in the middle of a heavy hard pine stick 
eight feet long, of sufficient size to admit the neck, 
which, when inserted, a massive iron bar clamps and 
holds fast by a strong padlock. This is an improve 
ment on the Spanish garrote, which chokes outright, 
and answers the same purpose as ducking under 
water until life is nearly extinct, without the incor 
venience of getting wet. Another admirable co 
trivance of Madame Alburtis’s secures both neck 
and heels at the same time, emblematic of the spreat 
eagle. A bare inspection must convince any om 
that a negro need be decked with these ornaments 
but seldom to produce a broken, slavish spirit.” 





REBEL APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF TH 
SOUTH. 


The following extract is taken from a late nur 
ber of the Richmond Examiner. The editor rar 
cules the idea of peace propositions {rom the State 
of the Northwest, and in continuation says:— 


joes 


We can hardly endure a sermon now that : 
not exhort all able-bodied young men to fight, to 
drill and be drilled, to kill and be killed, as the is 
of moral and religious duties. Cousider, reat’ 
what will be the Jot of this noble and beauteot 
land, where are your fathers’ homes. if the Yanke 
savages once get in—every city even as New Or 
leans; every fertile plain and valley peopled vj 
subjugated serfs (you and your colored.) under a 
Yankee master, and bear'ng its wealth of com 
and cattle for them! For them our rivers wil bos, 
for them our mines will teem, on them and ont 
our very suns will rise and set. Conquest @way, 
creates an aristocracy ; for a conquering army ™ 
be paid in lands. The origin of the British ar ; 
racy was conquest by William the Norman. Fre o 
noblesse began conquests by the Franks. Every © 
igarchy of Europe has been a relic of some cond” 
ing hordes — Ostrogoths, Buargundians, Vande 
Fins; there has been no nobility without congue 
no conquest that did not found a nobility. _ nd 
thing that hath been is the thing that shall bes 
so, forgive us, reader, but just think for one nae 
of this Southern people vassals and i slg 
down-east aristucracy. Jnfandum ! Those old sa 
and Normans had at least some rude elemens 
reatness and generosity; and under the pe" 
eudal regime they created, the people were ©" j af 
ed and merry for many ages. But what shov a! 
gain, how should we live, under Yankee ener or 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or make rea! BY 
megs out of pine knots ? 
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A meeting of the Copy 
room on the corner of Bi 
ond street, on Saturday es 
500 persons present, (no } 
selves by chatting and smc 
intil the speaker arris 


indeed, there was not ev 
present until John McKe 
le was soon followed by 


; a very pale, Luke F. Cozz« 


Cozzens made a fe. 


cheers. Mr. V. is a man 
ftesh countenance, sharp 

His dark hair is slightly | 
forty-five winters. Hiss 
most prominent character’ 
of voice and manner of a 
does not reach a fourth-re 
forced and monotonous, 

and inelegantly expressed 


2 saying bold and unpatriot 


and he has made himself 
never fail to please the o 
ditors were copperheads wv 
continuous hissing when t 
coln was mentioned. Wh 
the conscription act, a nut 
fied the power of the auth 


' declared that the Preside 


the power of dictator. I 
his treasonable utterances 


> was not aware until his ar 
> made that this or that ma 
~ would have taken an earli 


purpose at Washington w: 
cratic party ; but they cor 
This is not Cooper Instit: 
spontaneous meeting. Hi 
which had been done. W 
only serving the purpos 
What was their currency | 
—postage stamps.”) Wh 
vail be willing to settle 
started. What is the deb 
000 of appropriations by 
which was intended to be 
for the protection of their 
for two years in the har 
what ?—to control the lif 
business and currency. 1] 
enter into the negro trade 
ted emancipation entered 
coln (hisses) which, being 
fashioned English, mean: 
(Great laughter.) But t 
feated. (A Voice—* Wh 
you. We can do what w 
can vote. We can try thi 
tribunal of the people. | 
We are good Democrats, : 
will submit; and if they a 
they must submit. (App 
Congress has given the Pr 
misrepresentatives did ij 
Yes, yes, Democrats did it 
plause.) If I had had n 
never have been drawn. 
Crittenden resolutions. 
937,000 men sent to the v 
where helped send them, | 
And I[ think no place did 
than New York. (Voices- 
did it.”) Congress had 
President with power to 
tween twenty and forty-fi 
a conscript. (Voices—“ 
see it.” “ Not another m 
other man.” © We won’ 
far as Congress could, su: 
tary power of the governt 
President—both the purs 
else could be needed te 
vorre—* Brains.” Laught 
ness, and manhood, the n 
withdrawal of every provi 
it as a military measure. 
compelled the withdrawal 
zation of Provost Marsha’ 
practices such as they vy 
(Applause and laughter.) 
an amendinent that all «it 
the draft shall be hande: 
Pa (Applause.) With 
it would have hac 
natus, without any of his 
also, as to the bill authori 
pend ‘he a7 of habeas 
sand miles away fro 
would be declared ‘unco 
ne same right of resista 
fives to a man to prevent 
Te. his house, exists wil 
be Same redress for th 
Ms regard to that as t 
ae court will decide th 
pre Then, as to the bi 
US a8sOriates to impr 
re of a United States | 
e au Accusations, he may 
i of the ident, unle 
y uatitational and execral 
~ an unequalled outra 
mes; if it was rivaled b 
would like to see it. 
red a tyranny unt 
remedy for these outrage 


was not 


( ) The life th 


Se dat ? Theo 
Promotion, d 
Per annum, were th 





